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THE CHORAL ART 
SOCIETY OF BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY, 

of which H. Augustine Smith is 

the director. The Soc tety consists 

of one hundred picked singers 

and is the start of some signi- 

ficant singing and research in the 

field of ritual music. It has sung 

at a number of events during the 

past year, including the Boston 

Public Library series of concerts 

and also at the Statler Hotel. 

Rehearsals are held three hours 

a week and count one-half or 

one and one-half hours of reg 

ular credit toward a degree per 

semester. A new type of vestment 

has been adopted after consider 

able research into the field of 

ecclesiastical usage as to basic 

rnamentation work, et The gowns are purple with gold trimmings and red sleeve facings. The 
has, during the | son, prepared four special art or folk song recitals—French Canadian, Negro 
Indian and Modern Ja Next season plans are already on foot to present Tschaitkowsky’s setting 
St. John Chrysostom, and also the original Bach texts of several of the cantatas. Professor Smith's 
yraa i the University Codperative Choirs, made up of greater Boston choirs that are directed by 
pupils in the department. the objects being to proffer help to individual churches, to organise for 
ts and eventually to make this field work a practical course in the curriculum, Gladstone Jackson, 

associate to Professor Smith, ts the field director. 
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AT THE OTTAWA (CANADA) FESTIVAL. 
Lillian Gustafson, soprano, and (left to right) Henry 
Clancy, tenor; Cyril J. L. Rickwood, conductor of the 
Ottawa Centenary Choir, and Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 

ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
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RUDOLPH GRUEN 
uly from New York to St. Louis and 
man at his sister's wedding. Mr. Gruen 
the management of Parisi & Evans next 
just recorded four piano solos for the ; " 
Tone Records which will be issued —z ———— mS me P 
iithouse also has recorded two of M) . on — = , 
nas for the same concern. The William A. PAUL ALTHOUSE, EVERETT MARSHALL, 
ympany has published six songs ana three who sailed recently for Germany to visit some of the Metropolitan Opera baritone, photographed on board the 
IONS OF his. Mr rruen sailed for Europe festivals and enjoy a little rest before returning to this SS. George Washington, enroute to Europe. Mr. Marshall 
S. S. Minnekahda and & ill spend three country late in August. Next season promises to be a will return to this country, July 26, with his bride, Caro- 
ling and recreation, but in September : record one for the tenor. line Segrera, who has been having great success in opera 
Paris, and other places before re- in Milan. 
mpanying snapshot, taken at Park’s 


ther (in the center) George Uuruen, 





ition, are pictured the 
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ANNA HAMLIN, OSSTP GABRILOWITSCH IN DOCTOR’S CAP; 
{merican dramatic soprano, photographed with a friend AND GOWN 
Lucy Von der Mark, on the S. S. President Harding on Last month Mr. Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit 
her return from singing in Germany. Miss Hamlin ar Symphony Orchestra, was honored by the University of 
rived in New York with her mother on June 29 and left Michigan at Ann Arbor, by having the degree of Doctor 
immediately for Lake Placid, N. Y., where they will of Music conferred upon him. (Photo by Grossman- 
spend the summer Knowling.) : | 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOI SPECIALIST 
Has Returnep to New York 
for a Two Months Summer Master Class for 
singers desiring careers in opera in Italy. 
Studio: 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Artist-pupil of the late Rosine Laborde of 
Paris, France 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bidg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 

Telephone Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


InsTRUCTION Soto VioLinist 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Srupio: 26 Gramercy Parx, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
mposition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 181st St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Wili teach in New York City this summer. 
Voice SPEciaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
gy gee —_ Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
Author, of Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Di 
James Hune! er said: “Mr. Robinson’s words are 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 


Teacher of stray Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
Y tel H ag =e 2634. 221 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky E 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City : 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Jouies, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All by teleph 1472 Circle 
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WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Voice TgacHer anp Orgra Coacn 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly er Soprano Metropolitan 
se 


pera How 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Piacinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of fog and Theory 


5 Broadway 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 -- Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS {340 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivav 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telep : Rhinelander 8623 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
College of St. Rose, / wy ee oe 
Trinity Church, Newbur; N. Y. 
476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 6lst St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Stupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 baw Ave. (West 160th St.) 
d Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Vue Violoncello and Flute 
Frencu anp Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History or Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 








MR, FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
_ “Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he bas the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


New York City 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 


Mrs. William Nediiogss. pientes 
wiles Neidlinger, F. Orpen 
RECITALS MUSICALES CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 

225 West 99th Street ew York City 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway - - - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Summer Cuass, July-September, Bedford, Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
_ Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


VocaL Gocem —haseusnnees- enn 
Piano Students —_ = 

127 West 78th St., New _ ~~ 

Teleph Susqueh 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 ee e a ro 703 Steinway Hall 
utley 997- Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
Teachers Normal Classes 
June 18th and July 9th 
38 West 57th St., New York Hae Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 

ork. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2638 


Metro; 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anp Piano Insteuction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 

From July 15 to Sept. 12—New Milford, Conn. 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Tel ph < q h 3307 


Studio: 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for chestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Ruiesserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
—e with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of 

Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU& MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue : : New York 
Phone: Endicott ‘7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Td ph Rhincland 7900 








DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE REL SEP. eon es 
YDIA LYPK 


132 West ts Serest : : 3 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, 


“ion York City 
Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
aoe of PRODUCTION 
TING TON, Assistant 


New York 
Caledonia 0919 


Mast 


VOIC 

ARTHUR 
157 East 37th aa 
Telephone: 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of sucessful teach we and 


Concertizing in Ber 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Ape, “4, New York 
Phone Academ 


In Summit, N. <4 | 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 
Teaching in Germany during Summer 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING ).ZSSONS AND COACHING 
Eagiish, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT by JEAN de RESZKE 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC) cvin instrrvre of MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


Forty-ninth Season EAST 85th S$ Incorporated 1878 
Under the Dateavaliy of the Rabieg a3 few York RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theory and Composition: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: MME. MARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
A. FRANCIS PINTO; forty other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counterpoint and Composition. Students for individual instruction may Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
enter at t any time during the season. Summer Courses Catalogue | on 1 application. Address Dept. A. 


eeedle: Ses SMart ins ae ett “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 
Ohe Cieteland Jastitute ‘af (Dusic 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 19 fi 


« 
ere taeteee ma a ee incinnati Sonservatory Music 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHCOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


INCORPORATED 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers Founded 1867 
Faculty of nationally known artists AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Di t 7 ° . . 
2827 Euclid Avenue eT ee Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 
































Courses lead to Teachers Certificate, Artist Diploma and Deg 





Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 


Drama and Dancing 
INSTITUT “MODERNE DE VIOLON Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 


Paris Ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 
Presidents: BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: S, JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 


Classie French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction which 


— the highest technique in the shortest possible period of time 
mmer classes will be held by LUCIEN CAPET and 8. Joachim-Chaigneau in Paris, and ip their 
we... studios near Paris, APRIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER 18ST 
Apply: SECRETARIAT, 16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VII, FRANCE 
Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC John J. Hattstaedt, Presiden 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 





























CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin Krmsatt Hatr, Cuicaco, It. 





 ComattiAch,.. || JAN CHIAPUSSO | COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Co tory of ic 
wanna ry Mus . a 3376 SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
egrees ean of Piano Department 
Placement Bureau Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
: GIRVIN INSTITUTE Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Scholarship Examinations—Sept. 15 Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
Fali Term Begins—Sept. 20 1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. or bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, S 
Phone: w abash 2293 




















GRANBERRY |) Z" _—_‘|/La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING *j 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. yi Composer-Pianist Concert Pianist and eet e Soevietcing in 
Booxtets—149 East 61st Street, New Yorx Voice Building | Interpretation and Technique 


ona a STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK HONE TRAFALGAR 8993 


adil P E A B O D Y Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall, 
pecia Summer 


Training Term CONSERVATORY 


for June- 


Fea AVA || xe | BLANCHE MARCHES! ,“=2: == 
BALTIM Personal Teltion 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. ORE, MD. Paris: 202 Rue de Cour 


1, Secreta: Abo' Address 
Send for Catalog Pittsburgh, Pa. ~ yee thee most — ht a slibercate 





















































EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC ||| INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART “Avccce?** 


of the University of Rochester OF THE we York City 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


RANK 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Educat: in M Cc Leadi 
po Bas why. ot Oat gz plete ucation usic Courses Leading to Degrees and panama 
For information, address: 
ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music, N. Y. Dean 


Rochester, 




















—_——— A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
U N lV E R S | TY S C H 0 0 L 0 E M U 5 | C SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT-—AII talented advanced violin students 
will come under the personal observation and instruction of 
Maintained by the University Musical Society Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 


Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President COLLEGE 
a 0 0 
One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 
R ANI( H-&-B A H Fifty-first academic year begins SEPTEMBER 10. 
A complete school of 


Ultra-Quality PLANOS MUSIC and DRAMA 


Public School Music (Accredited) 


anda PLAYER PIANOS Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City nner ddvese Coles of Masie, ADOLF MANN, Director, CINCINNAT En = 
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R TOMARS 


0 VOICE SPECIALIST 
§ corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 
VOICE 


f MARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


Voice trials by 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Yeas Music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


CALVIN COXE 


TENOR—TEACHER 
Billings 1593 New York City 


sro. 1506 8. 
PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


¢ SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral N. ¥. 
Address: 4260-Tith Si, Elmburst, N.Y. pene Havemeyer 2398-J 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 


Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 
ABBIE MITCHELL 
SOPRANO 
Beaumont says: “There was a commingling of 
beauty and pain I shall not forget.” 


Management Lestize A. Tompxins, 101 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


{DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 &t., 
N. Cirele 1617 











Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Tel. Plaza 3500 
—_ poet feng a Ine. 


One —" 











Plats 16, 
1929.) 











Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Stung Hall, New York Le oe 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 
300 Ww. 49th St.,New York 
Telephone—Lon igacre 3720 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


; WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 


Hangs wi LD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 























8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 























MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
In Europe 
till end of September 
Address: Care of Musical 
Courier, 113 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address = West 80th St., New York 
one 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


ay Brett singing. 
Dyek ‘Studion. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


KALTENBORN 


CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Orchestra and String Quartet 
z Violin Instruction 
118 E. 92nd St., N. Y. Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 








a8 Eighth i a i Columbus Mati 











COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl. Hochschule fiir Musik 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


= - rthur S. Phillips) 
Tenor incinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


a Bem yg y sipaniond as a Voice Builder, Voice 
epairer 


Opera, ‘Oratorio Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
a nd and A, © other, ee singers. Studio: 


wm MOWE , teed 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. training Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER “4 SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bulldin Chicago, Ill. 




















WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 





“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF Fe ay 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josela CHEKOVA 


606 Steinway He. New vor Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist === 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 



































MR. and MRS. 


Henry Houen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: ay Steinway Bidg., 113 bof 57th St. 


Address: 144 E. 150tir 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, By York 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


PRANO, 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music : 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorie 


Aqsounees with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 














Lazar §. Samoiloff 


Vocal Master Classes 


PORTLAND, OREGON—MAY 2ist 
(c/o Ruth Creed, Sherman Clay Co., 

315 Morrison Street) 
SEATTLE, WASH.—JUNE 21st 
(Madge Talmadge, P. O. Box 930) 
TRIP TO EUROPE JULY TO OCTOBER 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, 8. 8. c. 


CHARLES PREMMAC 


TEN 
cononnT—on470R10—OF BRA 
Season 1928-29 now bookin 
Address: care ) of Musica Courimr, 113 w. * rth &., N. ¥ 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
140 East 34th Street 





























New York 


sMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th Sy New York 
Telephone: Academy 0&7. 
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TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.),New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2608 
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KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and > ae oe tor Church, Temple 
-El, Union Theo oy 
412 Fifth Ave., 
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PUPILS ACCEPTED 


12 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





t HAMILTON MORRIS 


A CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 ond Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 


MARGARITA MELROSE 
PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
*‘Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’’—-N. Y. World. 


DE GREGORIO 


SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Stupio: 166 West ity Stazet 
TENOR New Yorn Phone: 0138 Endicott 


RADIE BRITAIN 


Girvin” fee Fcimball Bids. ~ i. 


tuum CROXTON 


LILLIAN 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel 

West 73d 


Hamilton, 
New York City 


FEROMANOFF 


DRAMATIC SOPRAN 
E Vocal — Volos Training 
Coaching, = a 
637 Madison Ave., . Tel. Regent 7450 


























ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS ‘““c= 


On World Tour Until October, 1928 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


Specialties 
any City 


"| ARTHUR M, BURTOR 


JEANNETTE 


Chicago 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park —* 


oqct ie. DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J 

Knabe Piano Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimbali Bidg. Chicago, It. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


POUL BAI <==: 


BARITONE of Music 
__ TORONTO, CANADA 


*DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Plecement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument ik 77. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 


Concert 
Accompanist 
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VICTOR HARRI 





THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 


Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President fer All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. VonKienner 
1730 Breadway, New York 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 


Teacher of the ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SING- 

G that produced the famous baritone GIUS- 
EPPE DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY 
HALL, 113 W. 57th St, N. ¥. Tel. Circle 3278. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


BARON HAROLD VON OPPENHEIM 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, 
Telephone: Plaza 5901 


New York 








JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN tore 


in connection with wetenne y 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. : 1272 Atwater 





ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE 


Proressor OF FRENCH 

Spectal Course in Conversation and Diction 
Individual Instruction 

Certifiée de I’Ecole de Prepara- Edgecombe 4085 

tion des Professeurs de Francais 6, Sta, J 


‘FERRARA 
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R OPERATIC SOPRANO Large Repertoire 

A Address: Hotel Empire, New Yor 
_ Columbus 7400 


cay Voice Placement and 
N Opera Class, Address 
. 108 W. 75th St., N.Y. 


Tel. 0766 Trafalgar 


ALICE HACKETT 


in Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 

id 8rd Ave Fort Dodge, Ia. 

t Bona B ANC He SuHowavrter, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


STALLINGS | sia 


SOPRANO 
6 East 36th St 


» New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 


ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST Studio: 15 East $8th St., N. Y. 
Lexington 10125 


P.O.B. 
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New York City 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
Address: 130 West 88th St., N. Y., Schuyler 0294 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
NOW IN EUROPE 
ll reopen his New York Studio in ar 
816 Steinway Hall New York 
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Studio: 


KATHARINE IVES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Mgt., Albert W. a? 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Tel. 2916 Circle 


«(8 ROSENFIELD 


PIANIST 
71 Columbia ‘e --y Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. in 1430-W 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
126 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘rai: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CBENITEZ 


Teacher of Singing. Only teacher of 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi and Masha Kave- 
lin, CHRISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, As- 
sistant. Teacher. Studio: 801 Steinway 
Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 2885 























Miriam Franken 


OPERA SINGER 
Lyric Soprano 
346 West 71st Suen, New York. Susquehanna 9541 


PROF. PEDRO PONS: 


aduate Royal Conservatory, Madrid, Spain; ex-alumnus 





of Paris, France 
Solfeggio at 


Master Duvernini 
jual Instruction in Piano or 
the pupus home 
are of Musioat Courter, 113 West 57th St York 
hone for appointment, 7 to 9 p. m., Univers — "647 2 


BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Stanley Company of America 





Studlo: 





ROBERT 


BRAINE 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, ACCOMPANIST, TEACHER 
8 West 102nd St., N. Y. Tel. 1761 Academy 


BARRON 


Management: Walter Anderson 
5 Columbus Circle New York 

















TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
Instruction- 
That- Builds 
2231 ey 
New York 
Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


Sophia 


GORSKAJA 


Russian Mezzo Soprano 
Mgt. Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


DAISY 
ELGIN 
SOPRANO 


Management : 
R. E. Jounston, 
1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


LEO VOICE BRAU N 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 











CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 
2828 
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Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 


pr 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
Positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 
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EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 


19, 





THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 











Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 





Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 


“Small Grand with a Big Tone”’ 
ARTISTIC UPRIGHTS 
James & Holmstrom Piano Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. Office, 37 W. 37th St.,. NEW YORK 














THE BAUER PIANO of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano making tonally and structurally. 
t is a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is not the least + feature. 


Julius Bauer & Co., Factory, 1335 Altgeld St., Chicago, U. S. Established 1857 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 








The only substantial Im- 
Provements in_ piano-tone 
production made in _ forty 
years are the _ result of 
Mehlin research. These im- 
provements are embodied 
only in Mehlin Grands and 
Uprights—the highest devel- 
opment ever attained in the 
art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Weareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d St.) 
ew York 
Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J. 























cause they know it is all that good music can be at 


half the price or less; 
¢ parents appreciate the saving. 


and they know 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 





MATHUSHEK 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 

















GILBERT ROSS 








Management E. A. LAKE 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


Western Office: 
AMERICAN VIOLINIST Midland Trust Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
“Thorough competence—unswerving sincerity.”.—London Daily Telegraph. 
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Le Donne essa Has 


Successful Revival 


in Berlin 


Public Favor Steadily Withheld from Oedipus Rex—Kleiber Scores with Light Popular Pro- 
gram—Fine New Swedish Tenor—Cantor Rosenblatt Acclaimed—Impressive 
Festival of Workmen’s Choruses 


3ERLIN.—Important musical events are still keeping the 
chronicler busy here, although the season proper closed 
weeks ago. One of the most interesting of these events was 
the revival of Wolf-Ferrari’s graceful opera buffa, Le 
Donne Curiose. It had not been heard in Berlin for fifteen 
years and its production at the Municipal Opera House was 
greeted with warm applause. 

Over a quarter of a century old, the work no longer has 
anything sensational to recommend it, and has to stand on 
its artistic merit alone. Its subtle humor, its fresh melo- 
dies and its clean and delicate workmanship, however, have 
stood the test of time. It was given a good performance 
under the authoritative leadership of Robert Denzler, who 
did ample justice to the score. Wiihelm Guttmann as Pan- 
talone and Margaret Pfahl-Wallerstein as Columbia de- 

serve to be singled out for all around excellence, while 

Marguerite Perras’ agreeable soprano also merited atten- 

tion. 

A First PERFORMANCE OF BUTTERFLY 

Another “novelty” at the same opera house was a per- 
formance of. Madame Butterfly which, up to now, had not 
been included in the repertoire. The able conducting of 
Georg Sebastian, the picturesque stage decorations of Emil 
Praetorius and Karl Holy’s mise-en-scene contributed 
largely to the opera’s marked success. Viola de Strozzi, 
though hardly an ideal Butterfly, improved steadily 
throughout the work, until at the end her remarkable vocal 
powers were fully balanced by impressive acting. José 
Riavez, who played Pinkerton, is more of a singer than an 
actor, but his uncommonly beautiful and cultivated voice 
affords an esthetic pleasure in itself. Hans Reimmar gave 
an excellent portrayal of the Consul. 

Tuumess Down For OEbDIPUS 

Otto Klemperer, who is just back from a short and ex- 
tremely successful trip to Russia, has lent the weight of 
his authority to Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, in an attempt 
to interest the public in this strange opera-oratorio. Early 
in the spring the work had only two performances, owing 
to Klemperer’s illness. Tiwo more have now been given, 
greatly interesting all progressive musicians, but despite 
Klemperer’s eminent art of reproduction, the work has 
hardly progressed in the favor of the general public. 

The all-Beethoven program of Klemperer’s last sym- 
phony concert, however, gave great pleasure to progressives 
and reactionaries alike. The conductor was at his very 
best, bringing out the characteristic features of the first 
and fifth symphonies with surprising differentiation. 
Adolph Busch, as soloist, gave a masterly performance of 
the violin concerto, and Klemperer accompanied with a 
subtlety of nuance, a flexibility of rhythm and a purity of 
taste altogether exceptional. 

Licut Music AT THE STAATSOPER 

At the Staatsoper, Under den Linden, Kleiber has also 
brought his series of symphony concerts to a close. The 
last program consisted exclusively of light Viennese 
music. Short, littlke known symphonies by Mozart and 
Haydn were surrounded by smaller pieces of various kinds, 
a little march in D major and the charming five Deutsche 
Tanze by Mozart, Michael Haydn’s amusing Turkish 
march, Schubert’s five orchestral minuets, and two waltzes 
—Spharenklange and Neu-Wien—by Joseph and Johann 
Strauss, respectively. The refinement with which Kleiber 
brings out a popular program of this sort, supported by 
the splendid State Orchestra, gives artistic weight even to 
these light pieces, and achieves the happiest effects. 

There is an “Academic” orchestra in Berlin, consisting of 
amateurs and students as well as a number of professors of 
the university and various high schools. This orchestra, 
trained and conducted by Walter Gmeindl, Schrekex’s as- 
sistant at the Hochschule, has attained a remarkable degree 
of efficiency which was revealed at a public concert lately. 
Artur Schnabel was the soloist and played the Brahms piano 
concerto in B flat major. His admirable conception of this 
monumental work is too well known to require extra com- 
ment here. 

HINDEMITH AND MILHAUD BALLETS DISAPPOINTING 


Two modern ballets, which have excited attention and 
even admiration elsewhere, namely Der Damon, by Paul 


SLT TTALATUAHATAAAAAAAAAETELAARE 
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Hindemith, and Le Boeuf sur le Toit, by Darius Milhaud, 
recently had their first Berlin performances. Dancers from 
the two opera houses were engaged for the choreography 
while the young conductor, Walter Jacob, with a small, 
rather mediocre orchestra, was responsible for the music. 
The impression produced by the two scores was somewhat 
disappointing and hardly justified the importance accorded 
them on former occasions. The story of Paul Hindemith’s 
ballet is incomprehensible to the observer without the aid 
of a detailed description, and even with such aid, of little 
interest. The music is noisy and savage but without peculiar 
distinction and will hardly add to Hindemith’s fame. 
Milhaud’s work, on the other hand, is more amusing in its 
grotesque clownery; it is a little dance sketch with queer 


MTT MMT 


ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN, 
pianist, and “one of our most gifted accompanists,” as he 
often is referred to. Mr. Hammann has been accom- 
panist with the Orpheus, Mendelssohn, Fortnightly, 
Treble Clef and Brahms Choruses of Philadelphia and 
has appeared as soloist with the Orpheus. and Treble Clef 
and at a number of private recitals. He is director of the 
choruses at Miss Wright’s School at Bryn Mawr and at 
the Training School for Kindergarten Teachers. Mr. 
Hammann is spending his vacation automobiling through 
the Grand Canyon, Mt. Rainier Park and Glacier Park 
en route to California. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt 
Studios.) 
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effects in the manner of Stravinsky. But there seems to be 
nothing in this music to justify the rece ption accorded it in 
Paris a few years ago, when it was hailed as the specimen 
of a new and glorious art. Grotesque and parodistic music, 
so recently the last word in modernism, is already becoming 
tiresome because the means of expressing these qualities are 
too few for protracted use. 


SwepisH Cuore, SwepisH Music 
The Swedish male chorus Mercurii-Ordens Sangkér from 
Stockholm, conducted by Bror Arrhenius, recently gave a 
(Continued on page 10) 





Metropolitan Plans for Next Season Announced 


Five New American Singers Engaged—Noveltizs and Revivals—Opera to Open October 29 


Prior to his departure for Europe, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
announced the completed plans for the coming season, which 
is to start on October 29, an unusually early date. 

As previously made public, the novelties to be intro- 
duced are, Richard Strauss’ The Egyptian Helen, Respighi’s 
The Sunken Bell, based on the famous poetical drama by 
Ernst Hauptmann, Jonny Spielt Auf, by the modernist 
Ernst Krenek, and Fra Gherardo by Ildebrando Pizzetti. 
Revivals will include Massenet’s Manon, Der Freischiitz 
by Weber and Ernani by Verdi. 

The new artists engaged include five Americans, one of 


whom Aida Doninelli, soprano, is listed as of Central 
America. From the United States there will be Pearl 
3esuner, soprano, Clara Jacobo, mezzo-soprano, formerly 
of the San Carlo Opera, Jane Carroll, mezzo-soprano, who 
started as a Broadway chorus girl, and Grace Divine, 
mezzo-soprano, a pupil of Marcella Sembrich. Marek 
Windheim, tenor (nationality not given), and Pietro 
Cimara, assistant conductor are other newcomers. 

The full list of artists and personnel who have been 
reengaged follows: 

Sopranos~—Frances Alda, Martha Attwood, Dreda Aves, Lucrezia 
Bori, Leonora Corona, Ellen Dalossy, Florence Easton, Minnie Egener, 








Philine Falco, Editha Fleischer, Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Maria Jeritza, Gertrude Kappel, Louise Lerch, 
Manski, ueena Mario, Grace Moore, Nina Morgana, Maria Mueller, 
Mildred *arisette, Frances Peralta, Rosa Ponselle, Elena Ra kowska 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Charlotte Ryan, Thalia Sabanieeva, Grete Stueck 


(Continued on page 25) 


Nanette Guilford, 
Mary Lewis, Dorothcee 


Parisians Laugh at 
Jonny Spielt Auf 


Krenek’s Opera Closes Old Regime at Théatre 
des Champs Elysées—Koussevitzky Introduces 
Opera Music by Prokofieff—La Argen- 
tina’s Spanish Ballet Makes First Appear- 
ance—American Composer Gets First 
Paris Hearing — American Trio 
Makes Successful Debut—Con- 
cert Season Closed 


Paris.—Ernst Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf, the most sen 

sational operatic success of Germany since the war, which 
is to be produced at the Metropolitan next year, has been 
given its Paris premiére and proved a complete 
[his in spite—or perhaps because—of the fact that the 
scene is partially laid in Paris. Since the Paris of Jonm 
is the young Viennese idea of the Paris of today, rather 
than what Paris actually is, this may not be surprising 
The Musicav Courter predicted this failure, and it predicts 
it again for the Metropolitan production, if, indeed, it 
ever comes off. 


fiasco 


The Paris premiére was to be the climax of the reign of 
Firmin Gemier at the Théater des Ch: amps Elysée. As a 
production it was ludicrous; and impossible as the wor! 
itself may be dramatically, this travesty of a travesty was 
too much to bear. It was an unmitigated bore. One only 
wondered what all the excitement, the indignation and the 
argument had been about 

At the first performance there was considerable hissin 
though the audience was hand picked, the best boxes con- 
taining women attired in knitted jumper suits and men in 
howling checks. Nothing helped, for the Parisians sim ply 
laughed at the whole thing. Professor Steinhof, who was 
so modern in his Mozart settings, became tame and rea 
listic here, so that even the decorations fell flat As for 
the music it was impossible to judge it, owing to a poor 
ensemble. Among the singers only Georges Petit 
Jonny and Cecilia Navarre as Yvonne gave adequate p 
formances. 


into the hands 


as director. 


The lovely theater is 
Ganna Walska, 


now passing 
with Walter Staram 
Mozart Festiva Peters Our 
The Mozart Festival at the Théatre des Champs Elysées 
has ended; in fact, it may be said to have petered out 
After the performance of Die Zauberflote (reported in Lo 
last letter) which was perfect in every respect, the qualit 
of the productions deteriorated, reaching a very low ebb 
with the last opera, The Marriage of Figaro. 
3runo Walter fell ill before 
Reynaldo Hahn took his place. 
local ranks, Mme. 


this work was given and 
The cast was drawn from 
Ritter-Ciampi playing the Countess 
Renée Destanges, Suzanna; René Maison, Don Basilio 

Leon Ponzio, Figaro; Gilbe rt Moryn, Count Rinestes: 

and Sarah Fischer, Cherubino. The performance lagged 
and‘there was no life either in the orchestra or on the 
stage, but the audience was delighted and an ovation was 
accorded Ritter-Ciampi. The stage decorations and cos 
tumes by Dresa were most attractive, being novel and highly 
appropriate. 

In the Elopement 
Figaro, Ritter-Ciampi 


from the Harem, which preceded 
also sang the leading role and 
showed herself to be a finished artist, though her voice 
gave little pleasure. It was Renée Destanges whose charm 
and vivacity kept the work going. 
La ARGENTINA’S GREAT ART 

La Argentina, who is probably the greatest living Spanish 
dancer, has just given the first series of performances with 
the new Spanish Ballet which she has organized in an at 
tempt to create a Spanish counterpart to the Russian Ballet 
Her artistry has always been supreme, and it seemed to me 
that the ballet added nothing to it. The constant clicking 
of castanets became a [ittle monotonous and no extraordin 
ary effects were achieved. Moreover, there was a certain 
puerility about the choreography. This is an art which de 
mands much experience, and Diaghileff has set a standard 
that is difficult for newcomers to equal. For a Sonatina by 
Ernesto Halffter and The Smuggler by C. Rivas Cheri, 
the decorations were striking and some of the solo work 
particularly good. But La Argentina’s superb performance of 
dances by Albeniz and Granados made the presence of a 
ballet superfluous. 

The last concert by Serge Koussevitzky gave the public 
an opporunity to hear Act II of nacre Prokofieff’s opera 
L’Ange de Feu. It was sung by Nina Koshetz and Messrs 
Braminoff and Raissoff, tenor and baritone respectively 
whose vocal equipment was unfortunately inadequate 
Koshetz showed herself once again to be an artist of un 
derstanding and profound musicianship. The music, solidly 
constructed, well knit and, above all, masterfully conducted, 
won a triumph for the composer, who was forced to ac- 
knowledge the applause many times 

The first Paris hearing of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Maid of 

(Continued on page 9) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


WHY MODERN COMPOSERS DO 
NoT WRITE INSPIRED MUSIC 


By Eugen Putnam, Composer-Pianist 


[Mr. Putnam was recently engaged to teach piano and composition at the Chicago Musical College—The Editor.] 


At the conclusion of his memorable recital of works by 
American composers, given in Carnegie Hall several years 
ago, Josef Hofmann is said to have dismissed the whole 
affair with the sweeping remark that “there is no inspiration 
in the moderns.” This naturally brought up the question as 
to whether it is worth while to keep on composing if we are 
not writing inspired music, and so a number of eminent 
composers set about to find the cause of this seeming decad- 
ence in the field of creative musical art. That they have 
nearly all reached the same conclusion, judging from their 
public utterances and their newly published compositions, 
seems most sigmheant, lor it appears we are about to solve 
the matter of this lack of inspiration and recapture what was 
generally regarded as a lost art 

It ought to be understood at the outset that no specially 
appointed committee or organization has been at work on 
this problem, as is known to the writer; but if there 
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the courage to compete with her. As to how they looked 
upon Americans, I will relate the following interesting ex- 
perience of a personal nature, because it illustrates more 
forcefully than anything I could say the attitude of the Ger- 
mans and their followers: 

I was studying counterpoint with Joseph Henius, a Bo- 
hemian and a pupil of Dvorak. One day, in the course of 
a conversation, he discovered that I was not a German. 
Imagine his surprise! “And you are studying to be a com- 
poser? Don’t you know that only the Germans can com- 
pose? You Americans can write jazz, but you are like chil- 
dren trying to build a Brooklyn Bridge when you try to 
write a sonata.” At any rate I continued my lessons in 
counterpoint, although he told me I was wasting five good 
dollars for every lesson I took—a good price sixteen years 
ago. If he were living now, I suppose I could at least feel 
avenged, if I cared to be, for the publishers have adver- 
tised his compositions on the back page of a work of my 
own, and this built on an American folk-motive! No, the 
Germans alone do not hold the monopoly on serious musical 
composition, as conditions today plainly show. 

_Returning to the matter of inspiration, investigators have 
given much attention for a long time to the subject matter 
used for motives and melodies in inspired works by great 
masters, and at the same time they have been able to couple 
this material with a sort of climax in a music epoch of a 
nation’s life. Compare the renaissance in literature, for 
illustration. There are some who believe we Americans 
are going through a period of jazz music and that we will 
eventually emerge from the present state with a new and 
classical type of music which will represent a high standard 
of art. We can hope so; for it does seem that our jazz 
composers are making great strides toward elevating the 
dignity of their works. Every nation has gone through such 
a period, has had its case of whooping-cough or measles as 
it were. If we remember that Liszt fashioned his Rhapso- 
dies—still played by Paderewski, Hofmann, Levitski and 
others on the top round of pianism—from the crude folk- 
tunes of Hungary; that Schubert represents the culmination 
of all that was finest in the German lied; that Grieg found 
his tenderest expressions in the Norwegian folk-tunes, and 
so on ad infinitum, we cannot escape the conviction that there 
is something in the idea that a tune handed down through 
many generations of suffering, of joy, of meditative thought, 
may often have more in its plaint to touch the heart of hu 
manity than would a new tune we might invent today and 
perhaps discard tomorrow. All the sadness, happiness, chiv- 
alry, rhythm, beauty, passion and love of the ages may be 
wrapt up in a little folk motive, which has been wrought 
and fashioned in inspired moments of love—fashioned by a 
thousand hearts instead of one. a 

Igor Stravinski, whom we regard as an ultra-modern, 
may surprise us when he says: “True art rests in the people 

above all, true musical art. Folk-wise songs and dances 
display a wealth which wholly captivates me. Wherever I 
find them, I take possession of them and use them in my 
works.” John Powell, whom the writer had the privilege 
of hearing recently in a piano recital, interrupted his pro- 
gram and surprised his audience by making a speech to the 
same effect. He announced that he was about to play 
Beethoven's Country Dances, Guion’s Turkey in the Straw, 
and his own Banjo-Picker, all constructed from folk-dance 
tunes, and he asked the audience to say by their applause if 
they did not think the American dance tunes were as good 
as the German. He also said that the future of American 
music as an individual art will depend upon our preservation 
and use of our folk-tunes. Of course Mr. Powell had to 
repeat the American works, for it was an American audi- 
ence and felt the impulse of the American folk-dances. 
Grainger and Kreisler have said as much in their settings 
of folk-tunes from their native lands, and Ravel declared on 
his recent visit to our shores that he fully believes composers 
are returning to melody. 

_ To sum up, harmonic and rhythmic effects are not enough 
for the composer; he must not rely wholly upon them if he 
would produce music that will live. The great masters who 
wrote inspired music found their inspirations in motive or 
melody, with harmony, rhythm, etc., as a back-ground, or 
to enhance the effect. But what is more important—and 
this is the gist of this entire article—they undeniably used 
simple tunes or inore often short motives, for their grandest 
compositions. No greater proof of this is needed than to 
point to the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, the Carnaval of 
Schumann, or the Nibelungen Ring of Wagner. Even 
Bach, the profoundest of all composers, used very simple 
themes. If the fugue subject of the Fantasia and Fugue in 
G minor, transcribed by Liszt for piano, and probably one 
of Bach’s most inspired compositions, should be carefully 
studied, it will be found by eliminating every second six- 
teenth note, the reduction will produce a very simple tune 
with all the ear-marks of a folk-song! From B flaf, to A, 
to G, on 


“He has a splendid vocal equipment which he uses with skill and 
good effect. The enthusiasm was great and well deserved.” 
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in a genuine folk-tune. Rachmaninoff’s famous Prelude in 
C sharp minor, Paderewski’s Minuet in G, Dvorak’s Humo- 
reske and MacDowell’s Toa Wild Rose are remarkable illus- 
trations of how inspired music can be made from the sim- 
plest and shortest motives imaginable. 

Finally, the writer wishes to add a word of caution. A 
few eminent “authorities” of today (put in some of our 
theorists, too) ridicule the idea of using folk-tunes, because 
they claim these cannot represent the higher thought of a 
great mind; and, furthermore, they say it does not matter 
about the motive anyway—it is the development that counts. 
In answer to these thoroughly conscientious people, I would 
say that it is not necessary to go-out for folk-tunes and dig 
them up among uncultured people, for I have found many 
of these tunes too long and also too uninteresting to be 
worth writing down; but let the composer feel out his mo- 
tives, if he prefers, as he does in his affections. We cannot 
understand love; for love goes deeper than mind can 
fathom. It grasps the emotions and, as the psychologist 
points out, it gets the “insides” of a person going. So does 
music. 

We do not appreciate Schubert’s unfinished symphony 
with the mind; no, but we need the mind to keep our atten- 
tion fixed upon all its beauty, that something beyond the 
mind may be exalted to ecstatic enjoyment and delight. 
That something we call emotion, and the composer must 
never forget that, unless he wishes to compose an etude; 
the emotions must be touched if his work is to have inspira- 
tion. We agree that the development of a work is the real 
work of the composer—hence our horde of theorists have 
sprung up; but the life-giving spark must be in the motive 
or melody to start with, and we should give more thought 
to this now than we have in the past. If a composer does 
not have this power of sensitiveness to feel beauty or ex- 
pressiveness in a motive, he is doomed. Theorists say the 
divine spark is in the composer, whereas the composer finds 
it in the motive, not in himself. The three opening notes of 
Rachmaninoff’s prelude mentioned above form a wonderful 
motive, one which might be found in many folk-tunes, so 
simple is it. 

Fortunate is that composer who realizes that his experi- 
ences alone are insufficient to touch the whole gamut of 
human emotions, and who is willing to condescend to a sim- 
ple motive like this; or to a folk-motive, which might prove 
a pearl of great price, polished by constant use throughout 
the ages gone by. 


Five Mozart Operas in French 


Unique Cycle in Brussels—John Charles Thomas as 
Don Juan 


Brussets.—For the first time in musical history the five 
great operas of Mozart have been performed in French, in 
one continuous cycle. The Monnaie, which undertook this 
worthy task, carried it through without calling upon any 
outside help. Singers, conductor, musicians, scene painter 
and costume designer were all furnished by the theater it- 
self, and all of them scored an indisputable success in their 
particular sphere. There were four series of five perform- 
ances in eight weeks, and every one of the performances 
was given with a closed box office—in other words the most 
optimistic hopes were surpassed. 

The cycle began with Entfiihrung (L’Enlévement au Sé- 
rail), an excellent opening for a Mozart Festival; then fol- 
lowed Figaro, which one was tempted to call the most per- 
fect of Mozart’s works; then Don Juan, which is after all 
the jewel of the crown. It is here that Mozart’s suppleness 
and variety of expression are most broadly in evidence. 
Then came Cosi fan tutte, and finally The Magic Flute. 
This last, incredible and unreasonable as Schikaneder’s text 
is, was played without change, for experience has taught 
that it is impossible to change the work without ruining it. 
As for Cosi fan tutte, there was considerable revision: the 
two long acts of the original were divided into five tableaux ; 
the recitative were supplanted by dialogue (which had to be 
“developed”), and this somewhat destroyed the good result. 

But the musical part, especially the orchestral interpreta- 
tion, was superb. The recitatives were accompanied by 
harpsichord, and the effect was excellent. The chief merit 
for the success goes, of course, to Corneil de Thoran, mu- 
sical director of the Monnaie, who conducted all the per- 
formances with a care, a clarity and a discretion that cannot 
be too highly praised. 

The names of the artists who so nobly rose to the occa- 
sion include Mme. Clairbert (as Constanze, Donna Elvira, 
Fiordiligi and Queen of the Night), Mmes. Talifert, Mer- 
tens, Bonavia (Countess), Leblanc (Suzanne), Bladel 
(Donna Anna), and Messrs. Van Obbergh (Figaro, Lepor- 
ello, Alfonso), Colonne, Boyer, Chantraine, Dister, Lens, 
and last but not least John Charles Thomas, American bari- 
tone, who gave to the figure of Don Juan a portrayal essen- 
tially artistic, intelligent and bearing the mark of his own 
interesting personality. A. G. 


Bodanzky Conducts Fine Walkiire 
in Holland 


AMSTERDAM.—The Wagner Society gave two perform- 
ances of Die Walkiire, last week. Everything was of the 
super excellence which usually marks performances under 
these auspices. The best singers available had been chosen, 
from far and near, and each shone in his particular role. 
Our own Jacques Urlus, as Siegmund, was in glorious 
voice, and ably fulfilled the heroic quality which the part 
demands. Delia Reinhardt, of Berlin, was a dramatic Sieg- 
linde, Nanny Larsen-Todsen, Swedish soprano, was an ex- 
traordinarily efficient Briinnhilde, and the Fricka of Sabine 
Kalter, of Hamburg, was vocally rich and she acted with 
majestic sobriety. Friedrich Schorr, as Wotan, was equally 
excellent, while the chorus of Valkyries was an ensemble 
of beautiful voices. Artur Bodanzky was the musical di- 
rector and left nothing to be desired. K. S. 


Master Classes on Lake Maggiore 
Iraty.—Dr. James Simon, a distinguished Berlin musician 
and prominent teacher, will hold courses in style and inter- 
pretation for advanced pianists in Ascone, Lago Maggiore, 
during the months of July and August. ie 
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Boito’s Nerone Has German 


Photos by Ph. Sporrer 


SCENES FROM BOITO’S NERONE 


The Stuttgart Opera, under Albert Kehm, its efficient general intendant, has brought out 
the first production of Boito’s posthumous opera, Nerone, in Germany, and at the same time 
The production was on a scale of lavish- 
ness and artistic perfection rarely found even in the big German opera houses. 
Stangenberg was the excellent stage director, and Karl Locepuandt the efficient musical 


the first non-Italian performance of the work. 
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Parisians Laugh at Jonny Spielt Auf. 
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Pskov (La Pskovitaine) was also admirably conducted by - 


Koussevitzky. 
ProMISING AMERICAN COMPOSER 

A young American composer, Edmund Pendleton, who 
has been working quietly in Paris for some years, recently 
heard his works excellently performed in the home of the 
Marquise de Chambrun, assisted by Mme. Louis Dupuy and 
Mrs. William H. Buffum. A chamber orchestra, made up 
of artists from the Concerts Lamoureux, and the American 
baritone, Victor Prahl were the executants. The program 
consisted of an excellent string quartet, a group of five 
songs, some of which were particularly interesting, and very 
well sung by Prahl, and two orchestral suites. Like most 
young composers, Pendleton is now strongly influenced by 
Stravinsky, but his work shows talent, and in time he will 
probably develop his own personality. 

Musical Paris was well represented—the Baroness 
Koranyi, Henri Pruniéres, Mlle. Denyse Molié, a pianist 
who recently gave a concert devoted entirely to modern com- 
posers, Mrs. Bates-Batcheller, and many others. 

On another afternoon, the same small group of music 
lovers was present at a recital given by the Comtesse de 
Boisrouvray, whose singing at the Versailles concert was 
such a success. Her program comprised songs by Lulli, 
Pergolese, Bach (accompanied by the Krettly Quartet) and 
Fauré, sung with great taste, and she concluded with some 
old Spanish songs in which she was superb. 

AMERICAN PIANIST’s SUCCESS 

A first Rog appearance is always a nerve-racking ex- 
perience, but the American pianist, Caroline Clement, car- 
ried off her debut at the Salle des Agricultures with flying 
colors. A_ well-chosen program, throughout which she 
showed he rself to be a serious and thoughtful musician, in- 
cluded six Chopin etudes and Debussy’s Reflets dans l'eau, 
Bruyére and La Puerto del Vino. N. vE B. 

Many Famous Composers 

With the exception of a closing concert or recital at a 
music school, the musical season of Paris is defunct until 
the fifteenth of October, when the opening of the Conserva- 
toire formally commences the new one. This past season 
was noteworthy for the number of great conductors who 
visited Paris—visits which were made possible by the open- 
ing of the new Pleyel Hall last October. Each conductor 
brought something individual with him, and it is neither 
judicious nor possible to say which conductor or which or- 
chestra was best. They were all excellent. 

Piariist-conductor-composer Dohnanyi was the last to 
play here. He gave two concerts in the Pleyel Hall with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Budapest to very enthusiastic 
audiences. He seemed to be equally well received as piano 
soloist, orchestral conductor, and composer, though his repu- 
tion as a pianist had long been established. 

Mengelberg, Beecham, Furtwangler and Bruno Walter, 
appeared only as conductors. 

PADERFWSKI CHEERED 

The greatest social-musical events of the late season were 
the three recitals-by Paderewski. The large theater of the 
Champs Elysées was filled to overflowing at each concert. 
He was loudly cheered as soon as he appeared. Some 
auditors, apparently American visitors, stood up when he 
entered. The French part of the audience was content to 
take its pleasures sitting down. What mattered how the 
famous pianist played? If the wrong notes had outnum- 
bered the right notes, or if the right hand had occasionally 
struck the keyboard before the left hand, or if a chord here 
and there had been played altogether and not rolled from 
the low notes upwards, the public would have applauded 
him just the same. He has the personality which sways the 
multitudes. The high prices of admission were justified by 
the charitable object of the recital, to raise funds for vari- 
ous organizations. 

Lester Donahue recently gave a recital in the Gaveau 
Hall, introducing to France the dynamic pedal of John 
Hays Hammond, which the young American pianist has 
been demonstrating throughout Europe during the past 


season. Much interest was manifested in ‘Sadionoad'e | in- 
vention, and the personal success of Donahue as a pianist 
was most emphatic. 
Dat Buett Plays SCHUMANN 

After an absence of two years, Dai Buell of Boston 
played again in Paris at the end of June. Her audience 
was not as large on a beautiful summer evening as it would 
have been at the beginning of the spring or winter season. 
Her program was most interesting and varied and her re- 
calls were many. Schumann’s Fantasie in C, with its three 
long and exacting movements, was the most important 
work on the program. It was played with vigor and a 
great variety of tone color. It is not the fault of the pianist 
that Schumann put the climax of the work at the end of 
the second movement. But Dai Buell held the attention of 
her hearers with her poetic manner of ending the work. 

The violinists have not been idle. Heifetz at his last re- 
cital drew an immense audience, and the extra numbers 
were more than extra numerous. He might have been 
playing encores yet if his E string had not snapped at last. 

Nathan Milstein, a young Russian, who played here in 
a very modest way some two years ago, came back from a 
brilliant tour of Spain and South America and showed how 
much he has developed by his long experience before the 
public. His technic is facile and his tone most musical. 
He was at once recognized by the audience as a young giant 
of the fingerboard and was applauded accordingly. His 
success is greatest in works requiring much technical dis- 
play. A little more poetry and sentiment will put him 
among the few chosen masters of the instrument. 

New SpANISH PIANIST 

Yvonna Canale is the name of a young Spanish girl whose 
piano recital in the Gaveau Hall was my last concert for 
the present season. Her technical mastery is exceptional. 


Premiere 


AS PRODUCED IN STUTTGART. 


for which Felix Cziossek had designed beautiful settings and 


Forbach, shortly to join Klemperer’s company of the Berlin State Opera, 
was a ickcstat nell vocally brilliant Asteria, Willy Fassbander Domgraf (also engaged for 
while 
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She revelled in the senelinal passages of Sarasate, whose 
Spanish spirit was evidently her own. Double notes, rapid 
passages in harmonics, left hand pizzicatti, and other effects 
of a more or less sensational kind, were dashed off with the 
utmost ease. So far so good. Now let us watch the future 
of this young Spanish girl. 

The Morgan Trio, after an extended tour along the 
Mediterranean coast and into Egypt, returned to Paris and 
gave its recital in an important concert hall. These three 
American girls—Marguerite, pianist, Frances, violinist, Vir- 
ginia, harpist, have had many engagements at social func- 
tions and clubs. But this, their first Paris recital, drew a 
large audience into the Agriculteurs Hall on June 20. The 
program consisted of three groups of works for. the trio, 
and a group of solo numbers for each member, There was 
much applause, and extra numbers were demanded. On the 
following day the Morgan Trio left Paris for London. 

Tito Schipa, the Italian tenor, was received with raptures 
by an immense audience in the large Pleyel Hall. Enthus- 
iasm ran riot, for the Italian contingent in the audience 
was bent on showing its admiration for an artist who has 
done so much for the glory of Italian vocal art. The ap- 
plause, however, was general. The popular tenor was kept 
exceedingly alert running back and forth to the platform. 

Among the visitors at various concerts recently in Paris 
I greeted Berthold Neuer of New York, Manager Brennan, 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Karl Kruger, con- 
ductor of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. Gude 


The Sittigs Viediinition 


The Sittig Trio—Fred V. Sittig, Margaret Sittig and 
Edgar H. Sittig—has just moved to its summer home at 
Stroudsburg, Pa., where the members will not only rest and 
recreate, but will also prepare programs for next season. 
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highly successful concert with a program that comprised 
what is perhaps the most valuable product of all Swedish 
music, namely short pieces for male chorus. The leading 
composer of this Swedish specialty was Karl Michael Bell- 
mann (1740-95) who in Sweden has achieved the rank of 
a classical master. The peculiar Swedish temperament in 
its various characteristic features has never been more con- 
incingly expressed in music than in these Bellmann songs 
with their popular melody and their artistic settings. The 
excellently trained Swedish singers made abundant use of 
their opportunities. 

The modern part of the program contained choral songs 
y Stenhamrnar, Peterson-Berger, Widéen, and Palmgren. 
David Stockmann, a tenor of the Stockholm opera, was 
boisterously applauded after his effective solo numbers. His 
plendid, powerful, metallic voice and his cultured singing 
are really extraordinary. 
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a degree of musicianship quite extraordinary 
Ellstein, from New York accompanied him 
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German republican government has carried on the 
traditions of monarchistic even against the 
ircumstances, can be found in the little city of 

Neu-Strelitz, the capital of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

The smallest of the old ducal residential cities and boast 
sixteen thousand inhabitants, it nevertheless had its 
where first opera and concerts were given. 
ago the burned down; but the municipal 
population regret the 
another in the 
theater is small 
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eautiful surrounding the castle. The 
but remarkable architecturally, and equipped with all the 
contrivances. It inaugurated with a 
fan tutte, played before a distinguished 
usicians and music lovers from many cities 
Opera and the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra collaborated in presenting this work, and 
guest pert have t be resorted to until a per 
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MUSICAL COURIER 

Deutscher Arbeitersangerbund in Hanover. 
The idea of industrial workers’ choruses first took root 
in Germany about twenty years ago. Up to that time 
Germany had had plenty of choral bodies composed of 
members of the well-to-do middle class. But after the war 
these choruses suffered severely from the impoverishment 
of their members and German choral culture seemed to be 
seriously threatened. At this juncture, however, the “Pro- 
letarian” classes took possession of the field and the extent 
of their progress was revealed at the recent meeting in 
Hanover. 

No less than fifty thousand such singers, men and women, 
had gathered there for a three days’ festival. The excellent 
organization which distinguishes every enterprise of the 
Socialist Party was also manifest here. Dozens of choruses 
from all parts of Germany crowded the available hours with 
innumerable concerts, among which sixteen performances 
of especially high standing excited the respect, and in some 
cases even the admiration, of severe critics. High-class 
music exclusively was performed. Thus the Essen chorus 
gave a series of Bach cantatas; the Mannheim chorus, 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis ; the excellent Berlin Volkschor 
(conducted for twenty years y Dr. Ernst Zander, a dentist 
with uncommon musical ability), performed Berlioz’s Dam- 
nation of Faust; Dresden presented a Brahms program; the 
Thuringian chorus, Handel’s Solomon; Frankfort, Haydn’s 
Seasons; the Rhenish cities Verdi’s Requiem. The festival 
was a complete success. It showed that a new foundation 
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of German music is already in existence; that the common 
people have the determination and also the ability to con 
tinue the artistic work begun by the bourgeois class. 

FIVE IN ONE 
organ has just been completed after 
Bavaria. It is one of the most 
instruments in the world. The 
celebrated Passau cathedral has added to its fame by the 
installation of this organ, or rather five organs, which are 
placed in different parts of the huge structure. There are 
more than 16,000 distinct pipes, ranging from 1 to 32 feet, and 
no less than 208 different registers. All five organs can be 
played either together or separately from one _ principal 
manual 

The inauguration of the new organ was connected 
pompous ecclesiastical ceremonies. Bruckner’s D minor 
mass, compositions by Joseph Messner (Salzburg) and 
Joseph Renner (Regensburg) and solemn Gregorian chants 
adorned the Pentecost services. In a serics of organ recitals 
the new instrument showed its power and wealth of color 
in programs illustrating the entire organ literature from 
Bach to Reger. The two excellent cathedral organists, Otto 
Dunckelberg (Passau) and Arthur Pielcher (Augsburg) 
themselves to be remarkable artists in their field 
Travellers to Passau (an enchanting town on the Danube, 
Inn and Ill rivers) may be interested to know that the 
organ is played every day about noon. 
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Bachaus’ Latest Triumph 
Wilhelm Bachaus recently earned fresh laurels in Spain, 
where he had not visited for some time. His tour there, 
which is be repeated next season, was a continuous tri 
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umph. In Madrid he played before the king, who presented 
him with a beautiful diamond pin designed with the initials 
A. V., standing for Alfonso and Victoria. 

Next season Bachaus will play again in most European 
countries and make his appearance in Berlin and throughout 
Germany, where he has not played for many years. 


Cecilia Hansen in “Sensational” English Debut 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, made her English debut at the 
Aeolian Hall in London, and, to judge from the press en- 
comiums she received, she has firmly established herself in 
the memory of her listeners. The Daily News called it “a 
sensational first appearance” and further declared that she 
is a finished violinist and will make a great name for herself 
in England. The Aberdeen Press and Journal also 
stated that Miss Hansen’s debut was a sensational success, 
and the critic of the Morning Post wrote that her playing 
was altogether exceptional and that she has the rare power 
of mingling her own personality with the music she plays 
without in any way usurping the composer’s rights. “Sin- 
cerity is the essence of Miss Hansen’s appeal,” said C. D. G. 
in the Daily Telegraph. This same reviewer went on to say 
that this was “a recital on which memory lingers, for 
playing at once so musicianly and so dexterous is something 
to be grateful for.” The Jewish Chronicle was equally en- 
thusiastic, stating as it did that in one recital Miss Hansen 
had proved that she is among the foremost in the ranks of 
the world’s violinists. 

After her London appearance, Miss Hansen went to Paris, 
where she is resting until August 1, when she leaves on a 
four months’ tour to the Far East. She is scheduled to give 
forty concerts in Java, India, China and Japan. One impor- 
tant appearance will be in Tokio during the coronation of 
the new Mikado. The violinist will be back in Europe about 
the middle of January, as her European tour will start on 
January 21 with an appearance as soloist with the London 
Symphony Orchestra. She will return to America probably 
in October, 1929, for a coast to coast tour. 


Max Cushing in Ravinia 


Max Cushing, vocal coach and accompanist for a number 
of well known artists, is spending a few weeks at Ravinia 
Park with the Chamlees, after which he will visit Arthur 
Kraft in Michigan. Dr. Cushing was exceedingly busy last 
season, teaching Tuesdays and Fridays in his New York 
studio, as well as at his summer studio the other days, pre- 
paring several singers for opera roles and recitals. He 
recently played for Ida Sylvania, soprano, at a concert in 
Westbury, L. I., and again for that singer and Hildegard 
3artz in Garden City; also for Emily Roosevelt in Bridge- 
port, Conn. Dr. Cushing acted as accompanist for Miss 
3artz, Miss Sylvania, Anne Tyson and Bennett Challis, all 
of whom sang at a musicale at the home of Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Carl Schmuck, on June 27, at Lawrence, N 

Dr. Cushing’s knowledge of song literature in several 
languages makes his coaching especially valuable in songs 
of various periods and styles. In addition to his activity 
as a professional musician, he is also available for lectures 
at schools, colleges and clubs on musical subjects, illus 
trated by music on the piano and organ. For these lectures 
Dr. Cushing is under the concert direction of Anne E. 
McQuestin Currier. 


Ito Leaving for Orient 


Michio Ito's trip to the Orient, which was delayed owing 
to the death of the Japanese Princess, has now been definitely 
set for the middle of July. Due to this delay, it will be im- 
possible for him to appear at the coronation, the date of 
which was changed from May to September, as his first 
American tour necessitates an early —" to the States. 

Mr. Ito and his company will make appearances from 
Coast to Coast. At these concerts they will appear in many 
new costumes which Mr. Ito will bring with him from the 
Orient. He will offer three distinct programs, including 
many new — creations upon which he is now at work. 
Mr. Ito has been engaged for several New York recitals, 
including an appearance at Columbia University. His com- 
pany will include five striking young women, ‘all of whom 
have been carefully chosen and trained for his first American 
tour. These young dancers are Dorothy Wagner, Josephine 
Karroll, Isa Ellena, Hazel Wright and Kohana.. Mr. Ito 
will carry full lighting and stage equipment, permitting him 
to create his own stage and atmosphere wherever he appears. 


Endorsed by Metropolitan Opera House Singers: 
Mario Chamlee, Armand Tokatyan, Carmeia Pon- 
selle, also Richard Crooks and Tamaki Miura. 
Book on sale at music stores and at the studio. 
Price: $1.65 per copy. Studio Address: 43 West 
93rd St., New York. Telephone Riverside 0922, 
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Poputar Music AND Bap Music 


BY ALFREDO CASELLA 








[Jn the following article Mr. Casella answers the critics 
who have objected to the serious nature of his “Pop” con- 
cert programs. The old order has changed, and the old 
patrons—some of them at least—have been dissatisfied. Mr. 
Casella here discusses good and bad music in general, and 
gives his reasons for his selection of the sort of music he 
has used on his programs. Mr. Casella has just completed 
the second successful season of his three years’ contract as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony “Pop” concerts. After a 
brief holiday divided between Gloucester and Nantucket. 
where he will complete the instrumentation of the comes rto 
for violin and orchestra that he has just composed for Szt- 
geti and which this eminent violinist will play egpluswvely this 
coming winter in America, Mr. Casella is to conduct the con- 
certs at the Hollywood Bowl from July 29 through August 
4, afterwards going to Italy to organise and preside over 
the Festival of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, tu take place at Siena from September 10-16. In 
the course of this festival the distinguished Italian com- 
poser, conductor and pianist will conduct Stravinsky's Noces. 
On the front cover of this issue of the MusicaL Courtrx 
is reproduced an interesting study m sculpture of Alfredo 
Casella by Quirino Raggeri, of Rome, ne is generaliy 
regarded as the most interesting sculptor im Italy today 
The Editor.]| 


HEN Mr. Frederick Cabot, president of the Boston 
W Symphony Orchestra, asked me to become the direc- 

tor of the Boston “Pops” I hesitated a little because 
of the programs which had been played at the “Pops” during 
previous years, programs indicating a conception totally dif- 
ferent from mine. However, after a brief conversation with 
Mr. Cabot I felt reassured, for this ‘distinguished and well 
known judge of music assured me that I would have complete 
freedom in the selection of my programs. 1 found myself, 
therefore, at liberty to play—or, say rather, to try to play— 
all of the music that it seemed to me useful to give to my 
public. 

Many people think that popular music and bad music are 
synonymous. It is a curious error. In_ the first place, 
music which becomes popular by reason of its own qualities 
is rarely bad. Or, at least, it must possess some particular 
virtue sufficient to explain its success. Furthermore, we 
must not believe that enjoyment of music is the monopoly of 
any one class, particularly of the upper class (bourgeoisie). 
Thus at various times I have been present at concerts (Berlin 
Philharmonic, Arbeiter Konzerte of Vienna, Teatro del 
Popolo at Milan, the State Symphony at Leningrad, etc., 
etc.) where programs of the most serious nature have been 
listened to by a public of working people just as attentive 
and just as perfectly correct in their manners as the best 
aristocrat or bourgeois. It is true that every kind of music 
is not equally to be played before a public of this sort. It 
is necessary to remember above all that one must give such 
a public music that is melodic and rhythmic and which will 
be enjoyed. But it is just this word enjoyment of which 
one must have a perfectly clear notion if one is to conduct 
satisfactorily the education which he has in hand. Bee- 
thoven’s music, for instance, is quite as entertaining as Hon- 
egger’s “Pacific.” Rossini may march side by side with the 
Stravinsky of the Petite Suite, while Debussy and Ravel 
are more difficult because their music is more impressionistic 
and refined. Scriabine, Malipiero and Schoenberg are, at 
least at present, impossible for popular concerts. 

The first thing which I decided upon in the selection of 
my programs was the absolute suppression of potpourris 
made from themes of the operas, and the suppression like- 
wise of music from comic operas, operettas or musical 
comedies. I am in no way particularly hostile toward the 
operetta as it is played in Vienna by the Viennese, but the 
Symphony Hall in Boston is not the place where such music 
should be played, nor is the Boston Symphony Orchestra the 
medium best qualified for the proper execution of it. I 
made a single exception during my first season in favor of 
an overture by Offenbach because I admire infinitely this 
master, who was certainly a genius in his class. I do not 
think it is necessary to say to readers of a music paper how 
abominable are all the potpourris and fantasies made of 
themes of opera, ignoble assemblages where a whole work 
is condensed in perfect disorder, where a trombone im- 
personates the tenor and the cornet the prima donna. The 
suppression of this sort of music has been for me an in- 
flexible rule which I will never abandon, no matter what 
may be the attitude of the public. 

I have, however, retained certain pieces popular with the 
public, such as the Largo of Handel, and the waltzes of 
Johann Strauss, because in such cases it is evident, as I said 
at the beginning of this article, that the success is perfectly 
justified by the quality of the music, or, at least, by certain 
rare qualities in composition. 

I have always been of the opinion that it is necessary to 
administer musical culture to a public like ours just as one 
gives bitter pills to children: sugar coated. Thus I have 
always surrounded a novelty which has been a little difficult 
for the “Pops” with a number of familiar pieces whose suc- 
cess has been unfailing and of which the first note always 
has been sure to bring a smile of satisfaction and content- 
ment to the same faces which would frown at any piece 
signed by Prokofieff or Rieti. 

It is very easy to educate Americans. The Yankee public 
is today equal to the best public of Europe (a fact which 
many European artists obstinately refuse to recognize). 
The American public even has one point of marked superiority 
to that of other countries: It is that the American public 
goes to a concert to learn something, while the public of 
Europe goes to criticize. And this greater humility before 
art renders the task of the interpreter on this side of the 
Atlantic infinitely simpler. Furthermore, the American pub- 
lic is invariably well bred and extremely self-controlled. 
Thus it las been extremely easy for me to correct in a brief 
period of time certain unpleasant and noisy habits which 


the public of the Boston “Pops” had contracted during pre- 
ceding seasons. 

We must not shut our eyes to the fact that the present 
public of the “Pops” is very different from that of the past. 
Little by little all of the good people who used to go to 
Symphony Hall to listen to the Indian Love Call, Rose 
Marie, or selections from Madame Butterfly have dis- 
appeared. I think that we should rejoice at the loss of this 
clientele, which may easily seek consolation at the movie 
shows or vaudeville theaters if they are not satisfied with 
the radio or the phonograph. I find that it is infinitely more 
interesting to attract the new generation to our concerts and 
to give them the best of music at the lowest price. And we 
arrive here at the fundamental question which determined 
after long reflection my line of conduct in the elaboration 
of my programs during these two seasons. 

During many years (the Boston “Pops” have been in exist- 
ence for nearly fifty years) these concerts have been the 
only amusement that Boston had to offer its public during 
May and June, aside from the theater. Furthermore, be- 
fore the victory of Volstead, drinks were served at the 

“Pops,” calculated to stimulate their gaiety. At present 
there is serious competition to be found on all sides—musical 
comedy, the circus, moving pictures, dance halls, night clubs, 
jazz bands, radio, phonograph, pianola, etc., and our public 
has been reduced to the melancholy enjoyment of ginger ale 
or ice cream while thinking sadly of the good old days. 
I think, therefore, that the only raison d’etre of the “Pops” 
is the renunciation of the bad music of old, which one may 
still hear elsewhere, and that the “Pops” must expect to live 
by giving a select public good music, well chosen, of every 
epoch and of every school, always entertaining, often 
magnificent never indigestible. It was in this spirit that I 
began to bring a new atmosphere into these concerts and to 
try to attract a new public, and it seems to me that these 
two years of effort have already been sufficient to prove 
that my point of view has been correct. I must add that 
my task has been rendered possible by the excellence of the 
orchestra, whose numerous repertory has made it possible 
for me to play each year two hundred different pieces, many 
of them of great difficulty, and to do this with very few 
rehearsals. The excellence of the orchestra has been an- 
other reason for my determination to exclude from our 
programs all such music as jazz and operettas, which would 
have been unworthy of so admirable an organization. 

It is not possible for the people to point out the road to 
their instructors. That would be illogical. But the public 
follows its masters closely only on condition that these 
masters divine correctly the aspirations of the public. It is 
thus that every city is able to furnish an excellent musical 
public, on condition that those responsible for their guidance 
are leaders capable of pointing out the way of truth, the 
way the public always follows in the end, even if at first 
with some opposition and hostility. In the case of Boston, 
this city is extremely musical, and it is interesting and en- 
couraging to know that our concerts have been attended each 
evening by such large audiences (it must not be forgotten 
that we give fifty-eight concerts in two months). This is 
an excellent augury for the future of our concerts, and a 
sincere friend of America can only be genuinely pleased by 
such obvious proof of its cultural aptitude and need of 
spiritual beauty. 


Robert Steel in Austria 
Robert Steel, American baritone, his wife and Kurt Adler, 


accompanist, are settled for the summer in a little village, 
St. Gilgen, Salzkammergut, Austria. Mr. Steel writes from 


ROBERT STEEL 
and his wife at St. Gilgen, Austria. 


his peasant retreat: “We have a floor in a peasant cottage 
and are living like kings. My accompanist, Kurt Adler, of 
the Berlin Opera, is staying with me and we are getting a 
lot of work done.” Mr. Steel will remain the entire next 


HILDE WEYER, 

well known Lieder Singer, who is con- 
sidered one of the most brilliant artists now before the 
European public. She possesses all that is needed to ad- 
vance to the very front ranks and may be brought to this 
country during the season 1928-29 by M. H. Hanson. 


soprano, and a 





season in Germany, filling the post of leading stniledin4 of the 
Heidelberg Opera House. He will also give recitals in 
Ge -rmany and guest operatic appearances are under negotia 
tion in other German opera houses as well as in Swtizerlarid. 


Roland Foster Honored 
The Sunday Times of Sydney, Australia, says that “Mr. 
Roland Foster, one of the ieading figures in the State Con- 
servatorium circ les, has received the highest musical honor 
that can be given to anyone in Australia. He has been ap- 
pointed musical adjudicator for the national Eisteddfod, 
South-street, Ballarat, to be held in October. For some 
time past Mr. Foster has occupied the position of musical 

adjudicator at other important competitions.” 
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Magnificent Performances Continue 


the Rule at Ravinia Summer Opera 


La Juive the Feature of the Week—Lohengrin, Manon, Il Trovatore, L’Amore dei Tre Re, 
Faust, Martha, La Boheme, and Romeo and Juliet Also Given. 


Ravinia.—The first performance this season of Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin had many virtues to recommend it and 
several flaws that cannot be passed unnoticed. To begin 
with, the chorus sang off pitch several times, and, though 
it has been said that the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
could not play out of tune, our ears have told us differ- 
ently at Orchestra Hall in Chicago as well as at Ravinia. 
During the performance of Lohengrin not only were the 
orchestra's deviations marked, but also in matters oi at- 
tack the orchestra left something to be desired. Then, the 
stage management was not as etticient as it is in the Italian 
and French repettory [he trumpeters were too much in 
evidence, especfally during Elsa’s Prayer; the groupings 
of the choristers and supers were unattractive to the eye, 
and the swan acted as an obstinate mule and had to be 
practically dragged off the stage. To finish our criticism, 
we must also mention the costume that Louis D’Angelo, 
King, wore in the first act. His thighs showed 
through the mail and to at least one person in the 
audience, this litthe misshap made the King a character of 
comic opera. 


as the 


coat ot 


Having set down the drawbacks of the performance, it 
is now only fair to sing the praise of the principals. First 
of all, mention must be made of the remarkable Elsa pre- 
sented by Elisabeth Rethberg. Glorious in the Italian and 
French repertory, Rethberg is supreme in such roles as 
Elsa. Here she fits completely in her own domain, and 
though she is a polyglot, she naturally must be more at ease 
singing in German. Her conception of the part is admir- 
able; likewise, her singing. She was the heroine of the 
night and she may well be regarded as one of the great- 
est of Elsas 

Edward Johnson has the physique, the manner and the 
give full satisfaction in the presen- 
tation of the title role. He shared first honors in the suc- 
f with Miss Rethberg 
made a deep impression as 
is most interesting 
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cess of the evening 
Howard Preston 
His conception of the role 


Telramund. 
Even though 
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following tradition, Preston discovered here and there 
new possibilities that added materially in making the role 
more imposing and more conspicuous—a big factor in the 
first act. Vocally, Preston surprised his most sanguine 
admirers. His phrasing was impeccable and his diction so 
clear that one conversant with the German language was 
able to understand every word. As a matter of record, 
it seems permissible to mention the two cleverly executed 
falls of his Telramund. Preston is a big asset to the 
Ravinia Company, or, for that matter to any opera or- 
ganization. He has the flair, the ability, the knowledge of 
a routined and versatile operatic baritone. The second 
act being omitted at Ravinia, Ortrude’s big scene is elimi- 
nated. 

Louis D’Angelo sang the role of the King better than 
he has ever done it here before. D’Angelo is in good 
voice this season. He now reaches high altitudes with the 
same ease as with his low tones. Then, too, his King had 
authority, nobility and suavity. George Cehanovsky was 
highly satisfactory as the Herald. ; : 

A paragraph could be written praising Louis Hassel- 
mans for his careful yet inspiring reading of the score. 
Some of the blemishes mentioned at the beginning of this 
report can in no way be scored against him. He gave the 
right cue, but some of the men in the orchestra were absent- 
minded, while others did not tune their instruments to the 
opera’s pitch. Thus, Hasselman’s work deserves only high 
commendation. 

MANON, JULY 6 

For generations Manon has been a popular story, and 
the charming Massenet opera has been played the world 
over since its first performance at the Opera Comique in 
Paris in 1884. From that time to this day many a famous 
soprano and celebrated tenor has essayed respectively the 
roles of Manon and Des Grieux. So interesting is the plot 
that movie stars have been filmed in the story that emanated 
from the brain of L’Abbe Prevost. At the first perform- 
ance this season of the work at Ravinia, the title role was 
taken by Yvonne Gall. The Des Grieux was Mario Cham- 
lee, and the balance of the cast included Leon Rothier, 
Desire Defrere, George Cehanovsky, Jose Mojica, Margery 
Maxwell, Gladys Swarthout, Philene Falco, Gina Gola 
and Paolo Ananian. 

In TrovaTore, Jury 7 

When all is said and written, the old operas, if presented 
with star casts, are those that bring the shekels to the box 
office: and this even though many musicians prefer a differ- 
ent bill of fare. The tuneful old operas are those that 
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please the masses and few in the multitude that came to 
hear Trovatore would have paid admission had the opera 
been a novelty. The Anvil Chorus, the Stride la vampa, 
the Miserere, and Il balen are numbers that have been made 
famous on the operatic stage, by vaudeville artists and by 
the hurdy-gurdies. Then, when the Verdi music is as well 
played, as it was by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Gennaro Papi, and so well sung as by 
Elisabeth Rethberg and Giovanni Martinelli, the reaction 
of the public is manifested throughout the evening by its 
applause. 
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L’Amore Der Tre Re, Jury 8 

L’Amore was repeated on Sunday evening. 

Faust, Jury 9 

An extra performance was given on Monday evening, 
when a repetition of Faust was sung by practically the same 
cast as that previously heard. 

La Juve, Jury 10 

To repeat, the old war-horses of grand opera are still 
the most popular in the repertory. Crowded houses are fre- 
quent at Ravinia, but it is doubtful if a larger gathering 
has been so far encountered in the beautiful theater in the 
woods than the one that came forth to greet Elisabeth Reth- 
berg and Martinelli in La Juive. So beautifully done at 
Ravinia, the old score seemed to be rejuvenated. Hasselmans 
conducted with great vigor, making the music sound better 
than it is in reality. Then stage manager Defrere surpassed 
himself in grouping his forces with such discretion and 
understanding that the eye was bewildered and pleased. The 
stage at Ravinia, in comparison with that of larger theaters, 
is compact, yet every inch of it was used with marked in- 
telligence by the stage manager, so as to give perspectives 
fine display in the various scenes. 

The chorus sang superbly, as though inspired; and indeed 
they had inspiration in the remarkable singing of Rethberg 
and Martinelli. For some years now we have been ac- 
quainted with the singing of Elisabeth Rethberg. Since 
she first came to Ravinia, we have eulogized her work, the 
beauty of her voice and her perfect use of it; but we must 
say that the Rethberg that is appearing this summer at 
Ravinia is still a different one, surpassing the Rethberg of 
previous seasons. She used to be a trifle restrained both in 
her singing and acting; but now she gives her all, and her 
tones, while stentorian in volume, are as clear and beautiful 
as of yore. Then, too, in her acting as well as in her 
costuming Mme. Rethberg is at her zenith this season; she 
looked regal to the eye and acted the part as a dramatic star. 
Her success was overwhelming, the delighted audience re- 
peatedly shouting “Rethberg, Rethberg,” in order to bring 
the heroine alone before the curtain. 

The Eleazar of Martinelli has long been called a monu- 
ment of vocal prowess. The popular tenor, in glorious form, 
injected into the part his own personality, and that his 
singing almost caused a riot showed that our North Shore 
audiences understand real art. Acclaimed after his various 
arias, Martinelli was the recipient of an ovation, the like 
of which he has seldom, if ever, received in this part of the 
country; and that he was elated by its spontaneity was re- 
flected in his acting as well as in his singing. With a little 
more care in the matter of French diction Martinelli’s Ele- 
azar would be the acme of perfection. Not that his enuncia- 
tion is indistinct, but at times he slurs the words together, 
a fault that could easily be obviated by one whose French is 
as pure as Martinelli’s. 

Leon Rothier was the Cardinal. His big tones were not 
always secure. Not that he faltered from pitch, but some 
of the tones had a disturbing vibrato that must have been 
due to fatigue. This was especially noticeable in the first 
act; afterwards his singing was of the best. Speaking of 
French declamation, one must associate Rothier with those 
French singers who believe that the words should be pro- 
jected so that each one can be understood, and if for this 
alone, Rothier’s participation in the opera was most pleasur- 
able. As ever, his Cardinal was a noble figure and he shared 
largely in the success of the evening. 

Florence Macbeth was lovely as the Princess, and Jose 
Mojica distinguished himself in the difficult and heavy role 
of the Prince. The corps de ballet added much to the per- 
formance by its beautiful dancing, even though a few of the 
young ladies should be given extra rehearsals to learn how 
to count. Rhythm is essential in dancing and our eyes caught 
two young women always out of time. Watch the beat of 
the conductor, young women, if your ears are untrained. 

MartTHa, Jury 11 

It seems strange that the librettists generally, as far 

as opera is concerned, do not get as much publicity, or at 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Cincinnati Acclaims Hizi Koyke 
as Madame Butterfly 


Puccini Opera the Feature of Zoo Opera’s Third Week 
—Fourth Week Also Presents Interesting Attractions 


CincaNNATI—The sensation of the third week of the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company proved to be Hizi Koyke, 
who carried all before her with her marvelous portrayal of 
the title role in Madame Butterfly. Indeed, Clark B. Fire- 
stone, of the Times Star’s editorial force, was moved to say 
in an editorial the next day: “The Zoo Opera hit its high 
point in this or any other season with the performance of 
Madame Butterfly. Mme. Koyke is possessed of a rarely 
lovely voice that not only carries depth of feeling dramati- 
cally but is of such clearness that it rises above the orchestra! 
score and loses none of its beauty.” Koyke’s triumph in 
Cincinnati may best be stated in the words of Nina Pugh 
Smith, known as one of the country’s finest music critics: 
“Until Monday evening few reviewers of Madame Butterfly, 
even those who have been privileged to hear the greatest 
vocal celebrities in the role, have ever believed in Cio Cio 
San. Underlying the glazed artificiality of an admired 
Japanese manner is the elemental woman, and it is that 
woman who vivifies Butterfly at the Zoo and the one only 
convincing impersonator of Cio Cio San who can be given 
unstinted praise, lavished with a like enthusiasm.” 

Naturally, when a prima donna has the support of Forrest 
Lamont, who has sung the role of Pinkerton more than any 
other tenor, the opera will flow with a smoothness that is 
rare. Lamont’s fine tenor has sung itself into the hearts of 
Cincinnati audiences with its beauty of tone, with its intense 
dramatic heights and the joyousness which Lamont brings to 
his artistic stage work. With Nevada Van der Veer as 
Suzuki, the principals formed a trio that could hardly be sur- 
passed. Van der Veer’s rich, vibrant contralto was mar- 
vellous in the Duet of the Flowers which is perhaps the best 
known portion of this opera. Martino-Rossi was the Amer- 
ican Consul, Sharpless, a role for which his splendid baritone 
is well suited. Albert Mahler sang the role of Goro, Natale 
Cervi that of the Bonzo, and Violet Summer that of Kate, 
all with their accustomed artistry. 

Mignon proved itself another high point in the week, 
especially as Lucchese sang the role of Philine which, for 
her voice, is an ingratiating role especially in the Je suis 
Titania and with which she “stopped the show.” Mignon 
was sung by Marta Wittkowska, who, with her usual fine 
artistry, portrayed this beloved of opera-goers with ideal 
consistency, dramatic intensity and won vociferous applause. 
Lothario was again sung by Herbert Gould, whose rich and 
pleasing voice has taken on a deeper and finer quality which 
is highly gratifying to his admirers who were happy to hear 
him in a more prominent part. Ralph Errolle as Wilhelm 
Meister added his usual artistic singing and Albert Mahler 
as Laertes, Constance Eberhart as Frederick, and Natale 
Cervi as Jarno gave splendid support to the principals. 

Not a little of the success of the third week's production 
was due to the inspired directing of Van Grove, whose fine 
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musicianship and delightful personality have made him the 
idol of Zoo Opera goers. New stage settings and lighting 
effects, the work of Louis Raybaut, stage manager, also 
added to the enjoyment of these two favorite operas, while 
the splendid chorus was unusually effective. In fact, these 
two operatic offerings so pleased Cincinnatians that, the hot 
weather adding its appeal, great crowds attended and by the 
middle of the week seats for Mignon or Butterfly were not 
to be had, and even standing room was at a premium. 


Studio Recital by Mabel Parker’s Pupils 


Mabel M. Parker presented three of her pupils in a 
charming studio recital on June 28, with Aennchen Schmidt, 
pianist, assisting. Miss Schmidt opened the program with 
A la bien Aimee by Schutt, so pleasingly played as to neces- 
sitate an encore, April Shower by Lamont. 

Following Miss Schmidt came Charles Herron, well- 
known to patrons of Miss Parker’s recitals as the possessor 
of a beautiful, smooth, baritone voice and a winning per- 
sonality. Mr. Herron sang Absent by Metcalf and On the 
Road to Bal-na-Pogue by Trinkaus, using as an encore 
O’Hara’s Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride. Mr. Herron 
uses his voice with the ease and commendable assurance, 
untouched by conceit. He is active in the musical life of 
Temple University, as a member of a quartet, in the Glee 
Club, and in solo work. 

Third on the program came Olga Swan, who made her 
debut before an audience at this time. Her numbers were 
Could My Songs Their Way Be Winging by Hahn, Who 
Knows by Stickles, and as an encore, I Love You by Marsh. 
Miss Swan has one of the sweetest, clearest sopranos it has 
been the writer’s privilege to hear for a long time. She 
was naturally a little nervous at first, but it soon disappeared 
and she gave the listeners a real treat. Her ability to put 
herself into her songs is remarkable in one so new to public 
appearances. A brilliant musical future may be predicted 
for this young singer, especially when to her vocal talent 
is added a charming, sweet, unaffected personality and a 
smile which wins an audience at once. 

Jane Nicholl, who has appeared but once before in a studio 
recital, sang Hayfields and Butterflies by Del Riego, and the 
Dream Song. Miss Nicholl has a vivid personality, reflected 
in her singing—the latter showing the result of careful 
training. Her range is wide and she takes her high notes 
beautifully. Her enunciation is particularly distinct, thereby 
greatly adding to the enjoyment of her work. 

Miss Nicholl and Mr. Herron closed the first half of the 
program with a pleasing duet, Who Goes A’Walking by 
Easthope Martin. 

The second part opened auspiciously with two favorite 
piano solos well played by Miss Schmidt, Rachmaninoff’s C 
sharp minor prelude and Nevin’s Venetian Love Song, 
using The Gondoliers of the same suite as an encore. Miss 
Schmidt is very young and has many musical possibilities— 
her hands, large and strong, are ideal for pianistic work, 
and she seems to enjoy her music thoroughly. Her playing 
is unspoiled by mannerisms and her personality likable 

Miss Swan was again greatly enjoyed in her singing of A 
Spirit Flower by Stanton and Massenet’s Elegy. 

Miss Nicholl sang an intriguing group—O Mio Bambino 
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DORIS NILES, 
American dancer, who, following a delightful few weeks 
in Paris, made her first visit to Nice. She found Monte 
Carlo “interesting but hot.” Prior to sailing for New 
York, Miss Niles will stop off at Barcelona. 
by Puccini, Delight by Luckstone, and the Little Damozel 
by Novello. The audience manifested spontaneous approval. 
Mr. Herron, proved an enjoyable climax to the recital by 
singing You in a Gondola, Clarke, and (by request) On the 
Road to Mandalay, Speaks. There is a zest to Mr. Herron’s 
singing which always wins enthusiastic applause. For his 
encore (and the last number of the evening) he sang Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh, which, as Miss Parker said, is light but holds 
a fine sentiment. 
Miss Parker deserves congratulations for her fine train 
ing of these young singers and also for bringing them out 
in these invaluable (to them) studio recitals. M. M. ¢ 


Cherkassky in Australia 
A cablegram anounces the “sensational success” of Shura 
Cherkassky, in Sydney, Australia, and receipts of £825 
($4,000). Cherkassky is at present making his first tour of 
Australia and New Zealand, where he is booked for twenty- 
five recitals under the management of S. J. Gravestock, Inc 


Samaroff to Give Scholarship 
Olga Samaroff will award a scholarship in piano at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, beginning with the 
fall term. This scholarship is understood to Mme 
Samaroff’s contribution to the D. Hendrick Ezerman Foun 
dation. 
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Hillsborough Summer Concerts Begin 


Albert Coates Conducts San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra at Opening Program—Location Ideal— 
Huge Throngs Enthusiastic 
San Francisco, Cat.—The highway crowded with motor- 


cars is one of the signs of summer in California. But even 
more indicative are the signs on the street cars and buses 
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certs take place far away from the noise and bustle of the 
city—down the peninsula, about twenty-five miles from San 
Francisco, and in the heart of the Hillsborough hills. How- 
ever, distance seems to lend enchantment to these musical 
events, judging from the rows of automobiles and stages 
parked all around the grounds. 

At Woodland one sees groups of listeners peering through 
open spaces in the hedges and trees or through the immense 
gates—children and stragglers, who, perhaps, cannot afford 
to pay an admission fee but are fascinated by every note 
that is wafted in their direction. 


THEATRE AT- HILLSBOROUGH, 
Coast debut directing the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


No matter how warm the rays of the sun may be in mid- 
afternoon there is always a cool breeze and sufficient shade 
in this amphitheatre wherein the music lover can sit in 
perfect comfort and enjoy the natural beauty of his sur- 
roundings as well as the music. 

To be sure there are other places in America where open- 
air concerts are given—the Hollywood Bowl in Southern 
California and the New York Stadium. But owing to the 
tremendous size of both, neither possesses that atmosphere 
of charming intimacy found-in the Woodland Theatre. The 
capacity of Woodland does not exceed 2,500, with the result 
that every pianissimo passage reaches the ears of those in 
the rear of the theater as well as those in the more expen- 
sive sections. The acoustics are excellent; there is no echo, 
for the stage has been built in front of a shell and on each 
side sounding boards have been installed in such a way 
that the music is kept well within the Woodland Theatre. 
The committee in charge of the Philharmonic Society con- 
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certs consists of a number of men and | women well inborn 
in social and financial circles. However, the guiding spirit 
of these concerts is the chairman of the Music Committee, 
Mrs. George N. Armsby, a genuine patron of art, a woman 
of great charm and culture. And while mentioning those 
responsible for the success of the Philharmonic Concerts 
one must not forget to award a conspicuous place to the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

The Philharmonic Society's third season of attractions 
opened on June 24. This concert served to introduce Albert 
Coates, British conductor, to the music public of the far 
west. The program was of unsurpassable beauty and the 
interpretation of it was of a high order of excellence. It in- 
cluded Dry Ralph Vaughan Williams’ London Symphony, of 
which Mr. Coates has made a special study. It is good 
music, highly impressionistic, intellectually conceived and 
cleverly instrumentated, and at all times rises to heights 
of eloquence. Mr. Coates is to be commended for his 
painstaking efforts to obtain the full value of the inherent 
beauties of the score. Weber’s overture to Oberon, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Suite, Le Coq d’Or, and Tschaikowsky’s Over- 
ture-Fantasie Romeo et Juliet, were the other programmed 
numbers. C. HA 


Estelle Liebling Pupil Engaged for Metropolitan 

Director Gatti-Cassazza has just announced the engage- 
ment of Jane Carroll, mezzo-soprano, for the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Miss Carroll, who is twenty-four years of 
age, was born in Louisville, Ky., the daughter of T. C. 
Howard. When she went on the stage she took her grand- 
mother’s name. She has had several years of experience 


White photo 
JANE CARROLL, 
pupil of Estelle Liebling, 
singers just engaged for the 
pany. 


who is among the American 
Vetropolitan Opera Com- 


in leading roles in light opera, her last outstanding success 
having been Huguette in The Vagabond King. Miss Car- 
roll’s entire vocal and operatic training has been in the 
hands of Estelle Liebling. 


Katherine Bellamann Studio Notes 


Fern Gray, who was one of the spring recitalists at the 
Barbizon, is filling some concert engagements in the Middle 
West during July. Mary Benn has been engaged to head 
the vocal department of Elon College in North Carolina, 
Elizabeth Kaboolian has been engaged as soloist at the Ar- 
menian Presbyterian Church at Union City, N. J. 

Ella Vanson was soloist at the annual Communion Ban- 
quet of the League of the Sacred Heart at the K. of C 
Hotel. Gertrude Pensner, mezzo-soprano, filled engagements 
during June at Kingsbridge Heights Community Club and 
at the Commodore Hotel. Nancy Trevelyan was soloist at 
Loew’s State Theater, Newark, during the week of June 24, 
and at the Bedford, Brooklyn, for the first week of July. 
She has been singing at the Bay Ridge Theater and at L yn- 
brook, 


Annie Louise David in San Francisco 


Annie Louise David, harpist, has opened her studios in 
San Francisco at the Fairmont Hotel and, according to in- 
dications, will have one of the busiest seasons of her career. 
Miss David has numerous friends and admirers in the 
West and has been much entertained since her arrival. 
Alice Seckels, her manager, gave a reception for Miss 
David at which the harpist played her arrangement of 
Kostelanetz’s Lake Louise, which was enthusiastically re: 
ceived. The work has just been published and many harp- 
ists should be happy to know of its existence. 

July 3, Miss David, assisted by Rosina Wilhelm, soprano, 
gave a program at the State Teachers College, San Fran- 
cisco, which was well received. 
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Albert Coates directing members of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


San Francisco Welcomes Albert Coates 


San Francisco, Cat.—The appearance of Albert Coates 
in this city, as guest conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the first concert of the summer series, 
must be recorded as one of the outstanding events of San 
Francisco’s musical season. This attraction, given under 
the auspices of the Summer Symphony Association of San 
Francisco took place in the New Dreamland Auditorium 
which will henceforth be used by local managers for many 
of their concerts. The Auditorium proved a genuine sur- 
prise to all present. In view of the fact that its seating 
capacity numbers around 9,000, the acoustics are excep- 
tionally good, while the seats themselves have been so ar- 
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ranged as to give perfect satisfaction both for hearing and 
seeing. Until San Francisco’s much discussed Symphony 
Hail and Opera House become a reality the musical public 
will find the Dreamland Auditorium an excellent substitute. 

Mr. Coates made a profound impression at his first ap- 
pearance here and was given an ovation of which he might 
well be proud. Owing to his fiery temperament and general 
musicianly qualities, the tall Anglo-Russian not only won 
the hearts of the audience by storm but also simply swept 
it off its feet. Upon this occasion Coates stooped to no con- 
ventions but played a program that proved interesting and 
enlightening. By far the best playing of the evening was 
the performance of Dr. Vaughan-Williams’ London Sym- 
phony (heard here for the first time), which showed that it 


The event took place in the new Dreamland Auditorium, attracting a capacity audience. 


had been rehearsed with great care. The audience accepted 
the work with enthusiasm. Weber’s overture to Oberon 
came next and it was astonishing that so hackneyed a num- 
ber could be imbued with new ideas. The performance of 
the Scherzo and March from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s suite, Le 
Coq d’Or, was nothing short of a marvel. It is a work that 
makes great demands on an orchestra. Coates conducted it in 
a manner to give its rhythms the vigor and propulsiveness 
inherent in them. It was exquisitely done all the way 
through, with none of its Russian zest lacking. The program 
was brought to a triumphant close with Tschaikowsky’s 
Overture-Fantasie, Romeo et Juliet, wherein Coates’ art of 
interpretation rose to its fullest and which lent the thrill 
required to make the concert wholly inspiring. C. EA. 





San Malo Sails 


Alfredo San Malo, Latin-American concert violinist, who 
has appeared for the past two seasons with success in the 
United States, sailed on the Majestic, June 16, for Paris. 


ALFREDO SAN MALO 


He was accompanied by Mrs. San Malo, and the couple will 
be absent from this country until December when he will 
begin his third concert tour of the United States, which 
includes two concerts each in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and other appearances in the principal cities east of Denver. 

Mr. and Mrs. San Malo will visit St. Malo, in Northern 
France, which is the ancestral home of the artist who has 
achieved his greatest success in his own country. While 
there he will prepare his fall programs, which will include 
a number of new concert arrangements that will be made by 
Mr. San Malo himself. 

His concert appearances, before returning to the United 
States, will include France, Germany, Italy, Spain and other 
countries, several of which will be gala appearances marking 
his first appearance. 


Shumsky Again Wins Auer Fellowship 
Oskar Shumsky, eleven year old violinist, was unani- 
mously awarded the Prof. Leopold Auer Fellowship for 
the second consecutive season at a contest recently held at 


the Chicago Musical College between fifty chosen competi- 
tors from all parts of the country. The judges were Pro- 
fessor Auer and other leading musical authorities. This 
fellowship not only is considered a great honor but it also 
entitles the winner to free study with Auer during the 
summer season. As a result of this award, Oskar was 
called upon to repeat the difficult Brahms concerto which 
he played at the contest at a concert given the same day 
before the other contestants and the students and faculty 
of the Chicago Musical College, and he was warmly re- 
ceived. 

Another recent success for Oskar was when he made his 
debut in Newark, N. J., as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic under the direction of Ernest Schelling. 





Nevada Van der Veer in Opera Debut 


When Nevs.la Van der Veer made her operatic debut 
on June 17 with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company in the 
role of La Cieca in La Gioconda, the critics were unani- 
mous in their praise of her singing. The reviewer for the 
Cincinnati Times-Star declared that she sang gloriously 
with that superb true contralto voice which has won her 
fame and prestige among American singers of the first 
rank, while the Cincinnati Enquirer noted that hers is a 
voice of luscious quality, even in texture, and marked by 
great warmth. 

The contralto is scheduled to sing at the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. on July 17, after which 
she will leave for the country for a well earned vacation. 
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The uses of radio broadcasting are many, both as 
vertising and entertainment mediums, but it has been left to 
Arthur Judson to assemble the various related phases of the 
industry into a plan which will be good advertising, good 
entertainment, and, at the same time, solve a problem which 
has confronted the musical world for many years and has 
undoubtedly resulted in artists with the greatest natural 
talent never having entered the concert field. The problem 
referred to is the matter of launching new artists upon their 
musical careers. It is proverbial in the musical annals that 
“getting started” is the hardest and the most expensive 
problem the young artist must face 

To solve this difficult problem, Arthur Judson has con- 
ceived the idea of a series of weekly broadcasts, featuring a 
symphony orchestra supporting individual new soloists. It 
has long been an ambition of Mr. Judson to organize an 
orchestra which will be to the air what the New York 
Philharmonic and the Philadelphia orchestras are to the 
music hali. He is convinced that orchestras playing jointly 
for radio and visible audiences can never excel in the radio 
field. He appreciates that the electrical engineers have 
striven to make the microphone pick-up of large orchestras 
as perfect as possible, but they have admitted to him that 
were the orchestra playing for the microphone only, the re- 
stilts would be much better. Therefore, for several years 
it has been Mr. Judson’s ambition to give to the radio audi- 
ence an orchestra of identical abilities to great orchestras, 
but for broadcast work exclusively. Deprived of box office 
receipts, the cost of such an orchestra would have to fail 
upon the advertiser, and this series presents the ideal op- 
portunity for its launching 

The soloist personnel would consist of hand picked young 
A meric: il and instrumental artists who would be mak- 
ing the equivalent of a concert debut in these broadcast per- 
formances. They would be selected from the ranks of thou- 
sands of young artists who are now awaiting the opportunity 
f being heard but who are without the capital to bear the 
expense of a debut in which would pay for being 
brought to the attention of the general public The new 
artist would be presented to the entire nation in a single 
night and would be paid a nominal fee rather than having 
to skimp and save to meet the bills of a debut 

From the advertiser's viewpoint it, too, is an exceptional 
pportunity. From the entertainment value angle the series 
would be beyond reproach. The orchestra will be equal to 
the best. The solo artists will constitute the cream of the 
rising generation of younger talent From the publicity 
angle the advertiser will enjoy the prestige of the philan 
thropist in making it possible radio audience to heat 
this orchestra of merit and also in giving the younger artists 
their start in the This plan is no idle dream 
Several national advertisers have already approached Mr. 
to their series, and the near 
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future will bring a decision from him as to which he has 
awarded this musical plum. 
On TURNING THE DIAL 

Monpay, Juty 9.—The composers’ hour was about the 
only noteworthy musical event of the evening. Brahms 
was the choice for which Genia Fonarieva, Arcadie Birken- 
holz and Irving Jackson were the soloists. Each gave one 
number, assisted by an orchestra. Some of Brahms’ songs 
are among the most beautiful in German literature; the 
Mainacht is especially full of rich melodies. It was a 
wise stroke on the part of the United Opera Company 
to include the Bohemian Girl in the regular English Opera 
offerings. This is one of the Balfe works which has 
withstood the ravages of time, and the melodies of it have 
been included in every home album. This is in itself a 
sufficient proof of its worth to the public, for anything 
that can be hummed for as many years, as the Bohemian 
Girl has been, has justified its claim. 

Tuespay, Jury 10.—Once in a while the NBC makes a 
mistake. Probably this is the exception to their “good rule 
which necessarily must happen to prove the platitude—at 
any rate the curtailing of the Stadium concert seemed a 
bad stroke of judgment. In all the broadcasts of the Phil- 
harmonic series during the winter it is to the credit of 
WOR that not once were the concerts eliminated. To fill 
in the time between the a of the Advertising Con- 
vention in Detroit the Continentals performed. Of course 
we like Miss Fjielde, Miss Leslie and Frederic Baer! 

Wepbnespay, Jury 11.—The Columbia Hour offered a 
new sort of program in the one entitled Treasures, in which 
some really worth-while numbers were included. Some 
lighter excerpts were well intertwined with works of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Also from this same station we heard 
with pleasure the United Concert Orchestra and the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Gondoliers. 

Fripay, Juty 13.—A program of charming numbers was 
presented by Ludlow and Gainsborg, which fitted in with 
the need for graceful rhythms in summer time. The 
Chamber Music Hour had the assistance of Devora Nad- 
worney in a program of Russian music. The Chamber Or- 
chestra is composed of musicians who produce an excellent 
tone; in reality they are the Lenox Quartet. The violinists 
of this ensemble can draw luscious sounds from. their 
strings. Miss Nadworney fitted in well with the other 
offerings. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 


| Music and we Movies | 











T i inaniiiee 

Paramount this week is presenting “talkies’’ for the first 
time, the vehicle being Warming Up, with Richard Dix. 
The picture itselt is not particularly good and the synchroni- 
zation is decidedly poor. It seems just an off-week at this 
house and we go on record as saying that Paramount has 
had some mighty good pictures lately, which are always pref- 
erable to such a “talking picture” as Warming Up. Paul 
\sh and his associates are presented in a sort of West Point 
revue, which gratefully livens up the rest of the bill. 

Roxy’s 

William Fox’s success, Street Angel, with the Movietone 
accompaniment, is the attraction at the Roxy this week and, 
considering its long run at an independent theater, the pic- 
ture should still be a magnet. Another detailed review at 
this time is not necessary, but it is sufficient to add that 
Street Angel is an excellent film, finely acted by a cast 
headed by Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell. The Carneval 
of Venice, presenting a long list of artists, was in the 
atmosphere of the picture and charmingly executed by 
Beatrice Belkin, Jeanne Mignolet, Douglas Stanbury, Henri 
Therrien, Nina Sergeyeva, Miscna Voljanin and M. Vodnoy, 
along with Helen Lyons and Locques Lorraine, Patricia 
sowman and Nicholas Daks, Berninoff and Eulalie, aug- 
mented by the Roxy chorus and hallet and the Markert 
Roxeyettes. The overture this week is the ever lovely 
intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana, which is beautifully 
done under Erno Rapee, after which comes the usual maga- 
zine and movietone, bringing their quota of interest An- 
other entertaining bill to Roxy’s credit ! 


Capitol 

Metro-Goldwyn presents William Haines in a fairly funny 
film, Telling the World, this week at the Capitol. The role 
of a cub reporter gives this amusing fellow plenty of op- 
portunity, and the result is a series of hearty laughs in which 
the audience seems to enjoy indulging. The titles are un- 
usually good and pep up the picture which has Anita Page 
as the girl and Polly Moran doing a clever bit as the land 
ladv. It’s a picture worth seeing 

Harland Dixon, well known-dancer of the musical comedy 
stage, “goes over bie” in a series of intricate dances which 
are highly entertaining. The rest of the bill rounds out a 
nrogram that makes one forget the hot even though 
the theater itself is not 


weather, 


cooled 


A New Post for Philip James 

Tn addition to his work as conductor of the New Jersey 
Orchestra and teacher of conducting at the New York Uni 
versity. Philip - Tames will be conductor of the “Brooklyn 
Orchestral Society. succeeding Paul  Henneberg. Mr. Tames 
scored a great success in his last pair of concerts with the 
New Jersev Orchestra in Montclair and Orange, receiving 
praise for the soléndid orchestral accompaniment for Harold 
3auer in Becthoven’s Empe ror concerto. 


artificially 


Franklin Riker’ s  Meaiteees 


Franklin Riker, vocal teacher of the Cornish School, 
Seattle, Wash., has been in the East, where he has taucht 
special master classes in Buffalo, New York and Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Riker is now spending a week in Statesville, 
N. C.. before returning to the Cornish School for the sum- 
mer session, which berins on August 1. The regular school 
year at the Cornish Sc hool ope ns on September 4 

Patricia Pattison Passes Away 

Patricia Muriel Pattison, 
and Mrs. Lee Pattison, 
Springs, Ga. 


four year old daughter of Mr. 
passed away on July 7 in Warm 
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Balokovic, on Vacation, Prepares for Coming 
Season 

Balokovic, Croatian violinist, who has made an 

American tour this season, has been spending the 

3alokovic (the former Joyce Bor- 

shores of the Niantic 


Ziatko 
extensive 
month of June with Mrs. 
den) at their idyllic little farm on the 
River near New London. They returned to New York for 
a few days before taking off for Maine, where they will 
stay until September. During the summer Mr. Balokovic’s 


{TKO BALOKOVIC 
House,’ Waterford, Conn. 


MR. 


on their 


AND MRS. ZL. 
farm, “The Little 


only professional appearances will be at the Bar Harbor 
Festival, August 10, and at Stillington Hall, Leslie Buswell’s 
artistic aerie on the cliff, overlooking Gloucester, Mass. 
What with yachting, fishing and trap-shooting, this vio- 
linist will have a summer after his own heart, but he will 
put in a fair share of labor, too, for he is working up a 
number of new compositions for his European tour next 
season. One in particular fascinates Mr. Balokovic. It is a 
suite dedicated to him by the composer, Kuno Stierlin, a 
Hollander from Haengelo. It is a development of south 
Slavic themes taken from Croatian, Serbian, Bosnian and 
Slovenian folk music. The violinist will include this suite 
in his repertoire next winter. It is scored both for orches- 
tra and piano, and Mr. Balokovic may play it either with the 
Berlin or Frankfort symphony orchestras with which he is 
booked to appear as soloist during the coming season. 


Kappel in Europe 

Gertrude Kappel, upon her return to the National Theater 
in Munich, was greeted with an ovation. She is to sing in 
the festival performances at the Prince Regent Theater, 
Munich, singing Kundry in Parsifal. On August 10, 12 
and 14, she will sing Brunnhilde in Walkuere, Siegfried 
and Gotterdammerung. August 24 she appears in Isolde 
and three days later in Parsifal. 





HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 
118 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
The Leading Hotel on “Music Row” 

Situated a few doors below Carnegie Hall and 
Studios opposite Steinway Building and Chickering 
Hall, this hotel is strategically located for those 
interested artistically and commercially in music. 
Room with private bath (for one)$3.5@-4.00-4.50 
(for two) $4.$0@-§.00-$.50 
Parlor, bedroom and bath §6,.00-7.00-8.60 
Reduction of one day on weekly rates 
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Stadium Concerts 





Monpay, Jury 9 


The unusual heat of the day did not seem to faze music 
lovers. They turned out in full force at the Stadium on 
Monday night and were rewarded with an unexpectedly 
breezy evening. Van Hoogstraten chose an all-Russian 
program, which he opened with four movements from 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony No. 6 in B = minor. 
After the intermission the Russian Easter overture of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff was played. The solo measures taken by the 
violin, cello, and various brass instruments are very effective. 
This was followed by Stravinsky’s graceful Fire-Bird suite, 
The second movement of this piece, the Dance of the Prin- 
cesses, a Khorovode, is particularly charming, the introduc- 
tory passage being played by two flutes and sustained by 
the horns. The oboe plays the melody, which is continued 
by the muted strings. The delightful and melodious Polo- 
vetzian Dances from Borodin’s Prince Igor concluded the 
program. 

Among the many interested musicians present were Leo- 
pold Godowsky and Walter Damrosch, who had just re- 
turned from Europe. 

Tuespay, Juty 10 

3rahms’ third symphony ( in F major) opened the Phil- 
harmonic’s program on Tuesday evening. The fine delicacy 
of Brahms’ orchestration seemed blown away by a strong, 
damp breeze, which may also account for the sudden strength 
of each movement’s climax. The Vienna Woods waltz and 
the overture to Der Freischutz were also on the program— 
played with a light, gay touch—and it closed with Tschai- 
kowsky’s Italian Caprice, an ingenuous compilation of Italian 
folk themes. Van Hoogstraten conducted with his usual 
verve, and despite the dampness and stiff wind it was a 
pleasant evening. 

WepnespAy, Juty 11 

About 3,000 persons, undaunted by the rain, moved over 
from the Stadium to the College Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 11, where the concert took place under Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten’s direction. Interest centered in the premiere of 
Zoltan Kodaly’s suite, Hary Janos, which one would like 
to hear under more favorable circumstances before judging 
the merits of a work which, however, showed promise of 
popularity. Other numbers on the program included the 
Franck symphony in D minor, the Roman Carnival overture 
of Berlioz and the tone poem, A Night on Bald Mountain 
of Moussorgsky. 

Tuurspay, Jury 12 

Once again the rain caused the Philharmonic-Symphony 
concert to be held indoors, but, despite the stormy weather 
outside and the warmth in the auditorium, there was the 
usual large audience that a Beethoven-Wagner program 
never fails to draw. The Beethoven Fifth Symphony was 
a good companion for the Wagner part of the program, 
which consisted of excerpts from Die Meistersinger, Got- 
terdimmerung, Die Walkiire and Siegfried. Willem van 
Hoogstraten gave his usual spirited interpretations. 

Fripay, Jury 13 

On Friday the rain stopped just in time, and a good sized 
audience found considerable pleasure in Conductor Van 
Hoogstraten’s offerings. Smetana’s Bartered Bride over- 
ture opened the program, and then followed Debussy’s 
Nuages and Fetes, excellently played. After the inter- 
mission came Brahms’ D major symphony which aroused 
the audience to tremendous enthusiasm. 

SaturDAY, Juty 14 

Saturday’s program seemed to strike the fancy of every- 
one present. It was varied and offered a series of decided 
treats. It began with Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia in Aulis, 
and then proceded to the Mendelssohn A minor (“Scotch”) 
symphony, to commemorate the Robert Burns Memorial 
Celebration. This was given a superb reading by Van 
Hoogstraten and his men and aroused tremendous applause 
at the close. After the intermission the overture to Rossini’s 
William Tell excited more applause and deservedly so. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Flight of the Bumble-Bee (from Tsar 
Saltan) was delightfully rendered and left the audience in a 
responsive mood for the next number, a waltz, “Afone,” by 
Langley and conducted by the composer. The audience en- 
joyed this work thoroughly and found in it many interesting 
moments. It is a well constructed work and deserving of 
more frequent hearings. The program ended with as fine 
a rendition of Caucasian Sketches by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff as 
has been heard in New York in many moons. 

Sunpay, Jury 15 

An especially large audience gathered for the Sunday 
Concert at the Stadium at which time a fitting tribute was 
paid to the late Ernest Urchs, of Steinway & Sons, who 
was well known as a vital and interested musician. Mr. 
Van Hoogstraten chose Siegfried’s Apotheosis of the 
Funeral music from Gétterdammerung. 

The other numbers on the program were the Mozart 
Symphony in C major, done with a real Mozartean charm; 
Impressions of Italy, by Charpentier, and Wagner’s Over- 
ture to Rienzi. 


Pupils of Marie TenBroeck in Recital 


Marie Meyer TenBroeck, of the faculty of the Philadel- 
phia Musical Academy, presented her pupil, Emily Dooley, 
in a piano recital in the auditorium of the Academy. Miss 
Dooley has developed force and brilliancy of tone with 
clarity in articulation as shown particularly in her playing 
of Chopin and Debussy numbers and in the Liszt Hungarian 
Fantasie, with the orchestra part played on a second piano 
by Harry Wilson, another TenBroeck pupil. The recital 
began with Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations and this was 
followed by a Chopin group. A Romance by LaForge gave 
Miss Dooley an opportunity to display a singing and sym- 
pathetic tone. : ‘ 

Harry Wilson appeared in recital at the Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy. His program was a comprehensive one, and 
included numbers by Bach-Tausig, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Saint-Saéns, Albeniz, Palmgren, Grainger, Moszkowski, 
Liszt, and Brahms. Technical facility and musicianly inter- 
pretations pleased the audience greatly and two encores were 
given. Mr. Wilson is pleasing to watch, as he is entirely 
unassuming in manner, yet gracious. He should go far 
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in his profession, while Mme. TenBroeck deserves credit 
for the result of her training. M. M. C. 


Betty Tillotson Announcements 


Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, recently opened the 
Lake Amenia Concert Series. Handicapped by a sudden 
and tremendous thunderstorm, Miss \Roosevelt nevertheless 
gave a program which filled the boathouse with applause 
to match the storm. The following extract is from a letter 
received from the manager of the series: “Miss Roosevelt 
is one of the greatest dramatic sopranos in the world, with 
endless charm of appearance, much stage sense, and a 
voice that will bear no criticism.” 

Betty Tillotson, manager, Marion Armstrong, Scottish- 
Canadian soprano, and Isabelle Hunt, accompanist, motored 
to Lake Amenia in the Berkshires, where a series of Ameri- 
can artist recitals were given. 

Marion Armstrong, soprano, gave the second program 
on the Lake Amenia Recital Course. Hortense Reed has 
been appointed as sales representative in the middle west 
for the Betty Tillotson Concert Direction. She is making 
her headquarters in Kansas and will travel extensively. 

Merry Harn, mezzo-soprano, is busy preparing her winter 
programs. She is staying in Chicago, summering on the 
shore road. Miss Harn is planning a busy season, giving 
costume recitals with the harpsichord and piano. 

Isabelle Burnada, contralto, sang in Paris, recently to a 
crowded house. Miss Burnada has been booked solidly 
in western Canada for the month of February, and will 
sing in the United States during November, December and 
March. She will appear in many of the leading series, in 
oratorio and concert. This young contralto, who com- 
pletely won the hearts of her London audience recently, 
is said to have “personality plus.” She first made her debut 
in France, at the Gallo Roman Theater where she sang 
the leading role in Gluck’s Orpheus. At the close of the 
performance she was heralded as a new star in the musical 
realm. She has studied under the best masters in Europe, 
specializing with Mme. Course of the Grand Opera and 
with Chas. Panzera and Marcel Bourdoureque of the Opera 
Comique. Miss Burnada specialized in Spanish songs which 
she sings brilliantly. The London Sunday Times recently 
said: “Isabelle Burnada is a truly great contralto.” 


Concert Management Arthur Judson Notes 


The Concert Management Arthur Judson announces that its 
artists are heavily booked throughout the South for the 
1928-1929 season. Among the singers, Chaliapin is booked 
to appear in Knoxville, Dallas, San Antonio, Houston, Lit- 
tle Rock and Asheville; Martinelli in Little Rock, Tulsa, 
Denver, San Antonio, Montgomery and Louisville, and 
Sophie Braslau in Chattanooga, St. Louis, Bowling Green, 
Paducah, El Dorado, Dallas, Fort Worth and Brownsville. 
Herbert Heyner, English baritone, who will tour this coun- 
try for the first time next year, is booked for a three weeks’ 
Southern tour, including recitals in Columbia and Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and Sweet Briar, Va. Heinrich Schlusnus, 
baritone of the Berlin Opera, will make his Southern debut 
in New Orleans in January. 

The pianists who will tour the South are Rudolph Ganz, 
who will give recitals in Little Rock, Jackson, Richmond, 
Staunton and New Orleans; Josef Lhevinne, in Nashville, 
Shreveport, Dallas, St. Louis, Palm Beach, Columbia and 
Spartanburg; and Gitta Gradova in Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Baltimore and Murray (Ky.). Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
will give concerts in Louisville, Owensboro, Murray, Lex- 
ington, Bowling Green, Nashville, Birmingham, New Or- 
leans, Baton Rouge, Shreveport, Dallas, Waco, Brownsville, 
Fort Worth, Amarillo, Wichita Falls and El Dorado 
(Ark.). Hans Kindler, cellist, is booked for a three weeks’ 
tour below the Mason and Dixon Line. 

Among the ensemble organizations, the New York String 
Quartet is scheduled for Evansville, Waco, Houston, San 
Antonio, Brownsville, Shreveport, Nashville, Natchitoches 


(La.), and Rome 
(Ga.). Carlos Salzedo 
himself and also the 
Salzedo Harp Ensem- 
ble will give concerts 
in Nashville, Shreve- 
port, Baton Rouge, 
Waco, Montgomery, 
Knoxville, Owens- 
boro, Paducah and 
Cincinnati. The Revel- 
ers have been engaged 
by eleven Southern 
cities, including Dallas, 
Wichita Falls, Waco, 
Fort Worth, Mont- 
gomery, Chattanooga, 
Evansville, Roanoke, 
Washington and Rich- 
mond. 


Alice Lawrence 
Ward’s Artist- 
Pupils Heard 
At Alice Lawrence 

Ward’s last New York 

studio tea the following 

singers were heard: 

Lillian Schwartz, 

Frances Gentile, Lil 

lian Schwartzman, 

Margery Smith, Ethe 

Colin and Sylvia 

Braverman, sopranos: 

Florency Landy, mezzo 

soprano; Jessie Baker, peanconnsit 

contralto. A week later Miss Ward gave her last studio 

tea in Newark, the following appearing: Helene Forker, 

Katherine Ayers Green, Margery Smith, Elsa Joithe and 

Florence Gordy, sopranos; Isla Robb and Elise Uchtman, 

mezzo sopranos; Betty Farr and Nettie Farmer Galloway, 

contraltos; Jesse Forker, baritone. Recently Mr. Forker 

(Newark) was soloist with the Women’s Club of Roseland, 

N. J.; Ernest Smith, Jr., tenor, of Caldwell, N. J., was 

soloist with the Morristown Men’s Chorus, in Coleridge- 

Taylor’s Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast; Veronica Wiggin, 

contralto, gave a song recital over radio station WOR. 

Others who broadcast fortnightly over WEVD are Misses 

Gentile, Baker, Farr, Braverman, Green and Cohn. 


RITA 
soprano, as while 
tending the party at 

ernor’s Island on June 16. 


BENNECHE, 
silhouetted 
garden 


ai- 
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Program of the Siena Festival 


Lonpon.—The complete program of the annual festival 
of the International Society for Contemporary Music, to be 
held this year in Siena, Italy, has now been officially an- 
nounced. The concerts will take place as follows: 


September 10. An inaugural concert of old Italian music 
by the Augusteo Orchestra under Bernardino Molinari 

September 11 Vincenzo Tomasini, second String quartet; Karel 
Haba, sonata for flute and piano; Paul Hindemith piano pieces; 
Maurice Ravel, violin sonata; Alexander von Zemlinsky, third string 
quartet. : 

September 12. Morning: Lecture on quarter-tone music, Alois Haba 
Afternoon: Concert of old Italian music by the Polifonica Romana, 
conducted by Casimiri ’ 

September 13. Frank Bridge, third string quartet; Heinz Tiessen, 
duo for violin and piano; Anton von Webern, trio for violin, viola, 
and violoncellc; Manuel de Falla, concerto for harpsichord and five 
other instruments; Robert Blum, music for eight instruments 

September 14. Morning: Performance of Facade by William 
Walton Afternoon: Concert by the Italian Section, including 
Serenade for five instruments by Casella and Les Noces by Stravinsky 
Conducted by Casella. 

September 15. Bohuslay Martinu, second string quartet; 
Alfano, sonata for violoncello and piano; Ser Prokofieff, 
for oboe, clarinet, violin, viola and double-bass; Ernest 
quintet for piano and _ strings 

The Brosa Quartet, of London, has been invited to play 
Bridge’s quartet No. 3 and Ernest Bloch’s quintet 
will be the Reciter in William Walton's Facade 


played 


Franco 
quintet 
Bloch, 


Frank 
Constant Lambert 
M. S. 
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Heniot Levy Gives Chicago Recital 


Distinguished Pianist Offers Interesting Program as Part of American Conservatory Summer 


Series 


~Chicago Musical College Concert Presents Well Known Faculty Members 


—Other Notes 


Cuicaco.—The second of the series of recitals of the 
American Conservatory’s summer session presented Heniot 
Levy in a piano recital, in which he had the assistance of 
Louise Hattstaedt Winter, soprano, and a quartet made up 
of Jacques Gordon and the Messrs. Willits, Koelber and 
Rittner, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra ’ 

One of the busiest piano pedagogues in Chicago, Mr. 
Levy’s large classes demand so much of his time as to make 
his piano recitals too infrequent to satisfy his many admir- 
an opportunity to hear him play is eagerly 
seized, and this occasion witnessed a very large audience 
which enthusiastically applauded the pianist. Mendelssohn’s 
Variations Serieuses received expert treatment at the hands 
se fine technic, insight and keen musician- 
that are ever present whenever Heniot 
afforded his listeners unusual pleasure 
in Chopin’s Barcarolle, E minor Etude and B minor Scherzo. 

A feature of the program was Mr. Levy's quintet for 
piano and strings, from the manuscript and given first per- 
formance. It is charming music, firmly constructed and the 
work of a thorough musician. With the composer playing 
the piano part, and the strings headed by Jacques Gordon, 
the work had a fine performance and won the full approval 
of the listeners 

In a group of songs 
Wagner, Granados, Seiler 
Winter proved a delig 


ers Therefore, 


of this artist, wh« 
ship are qualities 
Levy plays. He 


by Sarti, Wolf, Humperdinck and 
Murdock and Bantock, Mrs. 
artist. This soprano continues 
to make steady progress in her art, evidencing her sincerity 
! Particularly praiseworthy was her 
interpretation of Elsa’s Dream from_ Lohengrin, which for 
artistic finish, beauty of tone and refinement of style could 
not have been improved upon 

MusIcal CorRESPONDENTS. 
out-of-town correspondents of the MustcaL Courter 
paid visits to the Chicago office the past week during their 
stay in the Windy City—Jean P. Duffield of Omaha, Neb., 
and Emanuel Daniels of Baltimore, Md Joth were en- 
joying the many opportunities Chicago offers as a summer 
resort, particularly the opera performances at Ravinia. 
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teachers from all parts of the country, are taking this op- 
portunity to study with the master artist. In addition to a 
full schedule of private lessons, Mr. Lhevinne is conducting 
four repertory classes each week. 

Alice Claypool Jefferson, graduate pupil of Heniot Levy 
during the current summer session, will be a member of the 
piano faculty next year at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kan. 

The conservatory is enjoying the largest general enroll- 
ment in its history this summer. In addition to the master 
classes of Josef Lhevinne and Oscar Saenger, practically all 
the leading teachers are present. Karleton Hackett, Adolf 
Weidig, Heniot Levy, Louise Robyn, Kurt Wanieck, and 
Arthur Olaf Anderson report full lesson schedules. 

Dorothy Lankard, artist pupil of the piano department, 
recently acquired a contract to teach in the Margaret Gess- 
ler piano studios in Honolulu next season. Mrs. Gessler, 
director, is enrolled at the conservatory this summer. 

The fall term of the conservatory will commence Septem- 
ber 10. The examinations for the free scholarships will 
take place September 4 to 8. 

Luther Moffit, former pupil of Adolf Weidig, is in charge 
of the work in theory at the State Normal School at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

James A. Dasher, who is completing courses for a degree, 
teaches piano, organ and history of music in the Georgia 
State Women’s College, Valdosta, Ga. He is also organist 
and choir master at the First Baptist Church of Valdosta. 

3ernice Viole, pianist, of the faculty, has been engaged 
to appear on the Civic Music Association courses at La- 
fayette, Ind., next season. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLtece Concer 

In its summer master school concert series, the Chicago 
Musical College is affording its summer students and music- 
lovers opportunity to hear some of the finest artists of the 
day—a rare opportunity indeed for it presents most prominent 
teachers whose time is so much taken up with instructing 
others that their concerts and recitals are necessarily few 
and far between. 

The concert of July 11 presented an unusual trio, made up 
of Leon Sametini, Alfred Wallenstein and Richard Hageman, 
which gave such an artistically fine program last week that a 
second was arranged for the following week. This excep- 
tional combination of artists played three movements of the 
3rahms B major Trio and Arensky’s D minor Trio in 
such brilliant style as to evoke the enthusiastic approval of 
the large audience on hand. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Additions to Cleveland Institute 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, announces several additions to the faculty 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music for the coming year. 
Beryl Rubinstein again will head the piano faculty, and new 
appointments in his department are Theresa Hunter, Jean 
Martin, Bertha Giles, and Ann McDougle. 

Andre de Ribaupierrre will direct the string department 
and conduct the three school orchestras. Raymond Pittinger 
has been appointed instructor in that department to assume 
duties when the school opens for the fall term, September 
19. Henry F. Anderson has been appointed to teach organ. 
Herbert Elwell will join the faculty in the fall as teacher 
of theory. 

The remainder of the teaching staff and department heads 
remain the same as last year, with Marcel Salzinger, bari- 
tone as head of the voice department; Carlton Cooley, 
viola; Victor De Gomez, cello; Russell V. Morgan, public 
obi 1 music ; Marie Martin, elementary theory for children. 


Mowe Studio Notes 


Homer Mowe appeared before the Rotary Club of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., recently, speaking on voice training and 
introducing three of his pupils, Louise Crowell and Hazel 
Brogger, sopranos, and William Horley, tenor, whose sing- 
ing was greatly enjoyed. 

During the past month Louise Crowell has sung for the 
New Jersey State Business and Professional Woman's 
Club at Atlantic City; for the Directors of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Company at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York phend and for the Woman’s Club of Woodbridge, 
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N. J. Mrs. Crowell has also been engaged as soloist by 
the Christian Science Church of Sewaren, N. J. 

Hazel Brogger, besides her successful appearance be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Perth Amboy, N. J., sang at a 
concert given by the Girls’ Club of that city and was solo- 
ist at the baccalaureate exercises of the graduating class 
of the Perth Amboy High School. Ruth Pachner, soprano, 
appeared in concert at Mamaroneck, N. Y., and also at the 
Temple Anche Chesed, New York City. William Horley 
sang in Trenton, N. J., and Louisa Curcio, soprano, was 
enthusiastically greeted at a concert given by the Men’s 
Club of Ridgewood, N. 

At a studio recital given last month, Elsie Goldberger 
made her first appearance. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano 
of fine quality and full resonance, and her singing was 
greatly enjoyed in songs by Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff 
and Veracini. Mrs. Gold, of Elizabeth, N. J., played excel- 
lent accompaniments. 


Detroit Symphony Engages Naegele 


Charles Naegele, one of the most successful of the younger 
American pianists, who played in thirty concerts in the 
United States this last spring, five of his appearances being 
with orchestra, will extend his tour to new portions of the 
country next season. 

Among his orchestral engagements is an appearance as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony early next season. Mr. 
Naegele will also give a New York, Boston and Chicago 
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CHARLES NAEGELE 
recital, and will play in many of the larger musical centers 
of the country. 

This musician whom Walter Damrosch has called “one 
of the most distinguished of the younger pianists,” again will 
play in the distinctive summer series this summer that is 
given annuaily at Stillington Hall, Gloucester, Mass., where 
he has been a favorite artist on other occasions. Early on 
his tour he will play at Vassar College, and Harrisburg, 
Pa., will hear him under the direction of the Wednesday 
Music Club. 

Mr. Naegele has appeared with all of the leading sym- 
phonies in America, and has played return engagements with 
several of them. Ww ith the Boston Symphony he was “given 
a great ovation,” to quote the Boston Transcript; with the 
New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch conducting, “Mr. 
Naegele played the concerto like a veteran and put in this 
interesting selection all of the beauty and power that Grieg 
wrote into it;” while equally flattering notices have followed 
upon Mr. Nae gele’s appearances with the Detroit Symphony, 
the Toronto Symphony, the American Orchestral Society, 
the Chicago Symphony and others. 

His most recent concert was a return engagement at 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, with the Chicago Symphony, under 
the direction of Frederick Stock, and since his return from 
the middle-western tour, Mr. Naegele served as one of the 
judges of the second annual Greater Chicago Children’s 
Piano Playing Tournament, in which there was more than 
5,000 entrants and twenty-one prize awards made. Others 
on the jury of selection were the two well known pianists, 
George Liebling and Augusta Cottlow. 

Mr. Naegele received all of his early musical training in 
New York City, where he was born, later following this 
with four years of intensive study in Europe. His father 
was the eminent American portrait. painter, Charles Freder- 
ick Naegele, and a portrait of the young pianist by his 
er now hangs in the National Museum at Washington, 


At the age of sixteen, Mr. Naegele had already played for 
Paderewski, who pronounced him “wonderful.” Since that 
time great musicians and critics in various parts of the 
world have added their praise. He is a Yale graduate and 
a lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
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(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass.) 


The Cuckoo, for piano, by Anna Priscilla Risher. 
The Pines, piano duet, by H. Alexander Matthews. 
Etude Héroique, for piano, by Alexander MacFadyen. 
Mercedes, for piano, by Charles Huerter. 

The Tight-Rope Walker, for piano, by Gustav Klemm. 

Les Fleurs Du Jardin Bleu, op. 82, and La Source 
= an op. 83, two pieces for piano by George Lieb- 
ing. 

The Pensive Princess, for piano, by B. Percy James. 

The Geisha Girl, for piano, by Mathilde Bilbro. 

The Bat, and Moths, two pieces for piano by Jacques 
Weissheyer. 

In a Polish Garden, for piano, by Frederick A. Wil- 
iams. 

Songs My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak), 
for mixed voices by John Hyatt Brewer. 

Dream-Boat Passes By (Lemare), arranged for 
mixed voices and also for three-part women’s voices by 
N. Clifford Page. 

None But the Lonely Heart, and Why (Tschaikow- 
sky), arranged as three-part songs for women’s voices 
by G. Waring Stebbins. 

A Song of the Sea, four-part song for women’s voices 
by G. Waring Stebbins. 

In Old Japan, three-part song for women’s voices, 
words and music by Richard Kieserling. 

Homeward, three-part song for women’s voices, words 
and music by Cecil Forsyth. 

God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom, Irish 
air, arranged as three-part song for women’s voices by 
William Arms Fischer. 

The House by the Side of the Road (Gulesian), 
ranged for mixed voices by Samuel Richards Celaes. 

Heigho! The Daffodils! (Bracken), arranged as three- 
part song for women’s voices by Samuel Richards 
Gaines. 

The Swan (Saint-Saens), arranged as two-part song 
for women’s voices by Samuel Richards Gaines. 

Lake of Dreams (Saint-Saens), choral paraphrase for 
mixed voices with violin obligato, and also for women s 
voices with violin obligato, by Samuel Richards Gaines. 

Seraphic Song (Rubinstein), choral paraphrase for 
mixed voices, with alto solo and violin obligato by 
Samuel Richards Gaines. 

Butterfly, Butterfly, waltz from Coppelia (Delibes), 
arranged for mixed voices by Samuel Richards Gaines. 

Manheim’s Daughter, choral ballad for chorus of mixed 
voices, by William Lester to text by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens. 

Baby Bunting, operetta for children by Charlotte. F. 
Furey, to text by Alice L. McCord. 

The Father of Waters, cantata for mixed voices by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, to text by Nelle Richmond 
Eberhart. 

Technic Tales, a teacher’s manual, by Louise Robyn. 


(E. C. Schirmer Music Co., Boston) 


Harvard University Glee Club Collection, Vol. III.— 
A volume of more than two hundred pages containing 
twenty-five part songs for men’s voices, arranged by 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison. The composers are Bach, 
Byrd, Chabrier, Cui, Gluck, Gretchaninow, Handel, Las- 
so, Morley, Moussorgsky, Schutz, Sullivan, Vulpius and 
Weelkes. There are also folk songs and carols from 
Bohemia, Germany, Ireland, France and Scotland, and 
“Noel of the Bressan Waits.” Some of the music is a 
capella, some with piano accompaniment, and some with 
accompaniment for two pianos. This is the music the 
singing of which has made the Harvard University Glee 
Club famous, and it requires no comment. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


Two marches by Edwin Franko Goldman.—The titles 
are March Electric and On the Road. Goldman’s 
marches are familiar to everybody who has a radio, and 
are deservedly popular. He writes in a straightforward, 
simple, pleasing style that is understood without diffi- 
culty by everybody, and every time one of his marches 
is played by his splendid band it gets a rousing welcome. 

The marches at present under review are issued for 
piano solo. They may also be had for orchestra or 
band in various combinations. The piano arrangements 
are as simple as it is possible to make them and may be 
played by the amateur of moderate ability. 


arranged 


Leon Carson at Passaic, N. J. 


Leon Carson, tenor, was heard in Passaic,, N. J., at the 
recent Nurses’ Graduation Exercises of the Passaic General 
Hospital, where he was enthusiastically received by a large 
audience. Edward Smeaton, baritone, and a Carson pupil, 
also sang a group of songs on the same program in a pleas- 
ing and effective manner. Later in the evening both singers 
joined in the duet, Solenne in Quest’ora, from La Forza 
del Destino, the rendition of which was received by pro- 
longed applause. One week later Mr. Smeaton appeared 
at a musical at Schenectady, N. Y., in conjunction with 
other New York artists, where his rich baritone voice and 
pleasing personality created a most favorable impression. 

Ethel Bennett, a young soprano from the Carson studios, 
made her second appearance as soloist at the Reformed 
Church in Mt. Bethel, Pa. Miss Bennett’s voice is of clear, 
lyric quality and shows great promise for the future. 

Mr. Carson discontinued his routine teaching for the 
summer on July 15, except in special cases where prepara- 
tion of artist-pupils for early fall appearances will make 
it necessary for him to continue until late in August: 


Miss Strom Makes Her Bow 


Just prior to the first performance in Australia of Percy 
Grainger’s, The Merry Wedding, a few weeks ago, Mr. 
Jordan, conductor of the Austral Choir, announced that the 
composer’s future bride, Ella Viola Strém, was in the 
audience. “I now introduce you,” said Mr. Jordan, and 
Miss Strém stood in her place in the circle, and smilingly 
acknowledged the applause that greeted her. 
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Paul Althouse sang before a record audience at the 
Rotary International at Minneapolis, Minn., on July 19 
9,000 people were thrilled by the performance of the tenor, 
as witness the following from the Minneapolis Tribune of 
June 20: “Althouse sang a group of arias familiar to con- 
certgoers; in them he brought the rich resources of a voice 
with wide emotional range, dramatic vigor and a_ well- 
grounded technic. In Lohengrin’s Narrative particularly 
did the singer achieve a fine and sustained flow of vocal 
melody, consummately shaded and reaching thrilling climac- 
tic heights.” 

Frederic Baer’s recent appearance under the auspices 
of the Lions Club in Easton, Pa., was reviewed in part as 
follows by the Easton Express: “Frederic Baer’s singing 
was the most appealing part of the program. His voice 
has a wide range and its quality is exceptionally clear and 
smooth. In addition to the large number of Eastonians 
present, there was also a large delegation from Allentown. 
Some time ago Mr. Baer appeared in a concert in that city 
and so pleased his audience there that many took advantage 
of the opportunity to hear him again and came to Easton in 
large numbers.” Just previous to this appearance Mr. 
3aer sang in Troy, N. Y., and the Record declared that 
“His voice is a fine baritone of splendid volume and of 
well placed tones. The quality of his voice is dramatic and 
he imprints this value upon every song he renders.” 

Anna Case sailed on the S.S. Paris, July 15, for France, 
Germany and Italy. She will remain abroad until October 
and will return to this country in time to commence her 
concert tour on October 15. 

Richard Crooks will return to sing in recital at Or 
chestra Hall in Detroit on January 22, this following a rec- 
ord number of engagements in that city during the past 
season—four appearances as soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with which organization he also sang two 
performances in New York, and two recital appearances. 
This engagement follows a recital in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
January 20. 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, has been booked for an ap- 
pearance in the Museum of Art in Cleveland, Ohio, on Feb- 
ruary 24. 

John Doane will play in the American Church on the 
Rue de Berri in Paris for six Sundays, commencing July 
22. Mr. Doane went abroad several months ago in order 
to do some special work with famous European masters. 
He writes that he is now studying with two of them, one 
of whom treats him as a tenor and the other as a baritone, 
and as this is exactly what he went abroad for, he feels 
that he will return to New York with much valuable in- 
formation to give to the many artists who will coach with 
him next year. 

Fiqué Musical Institute gave its 17I1st 
Brooklyn headquarters on June 28, ten piano and vocal 
numbers making up a varied program. The performers 
were heard in works by classic and modern composers, in- 
cluding Brahms, Schubert, Liszt, Cadman, Harriet Ware, 
Beach, Hawley and Fiqué. Katherine Noack-Fiqué played 
accompaniments to the vocal numbers, Esther Swayer of- 
ficiating at the second piano in a Weber concerto, the solo 
part being played by Ruth Swayer. 

Marie F. Hall, pianist, brought her teaching season to 
a close by presenting four of her pupils in an informal 
piano recital at her New York studio. A program of both 
classical and modern numbers was given by Dorothy Bran- 
don, Henrietta Arore, Francesca Lombardi and Helen Ed- 
wards. Miss Hall will resume her teaching the latter part 
of September 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, has been engaged as soloist 
with the Binghamton Symphony Orchestra next sea- 
son. The following day he is appearing in Scranton in 
the series of concerts sponsored by the community 
Concerts on this occasion in the Hughes Two Piano 
combination 

Bruno Huhn is spending a few weeks in La Baule on 
the shore of Southern Brittany before proceeding to Paris 
and then into the country in England. Mr. Huhn will re- 
turn to New York on September 11 and will immediately 
resume his lessons in voice culture and coaching in English, 
French and German repertory. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, during the past season added 
to her list of orchestral engagements appearances with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and the New Jersey Or- 
chestra. She already had appeared with the New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Metropolitan Opera House and the State 
Symphony orchestras 

Franklyn MacAfee, “the boy organist,” pupil of Prof. 
Riesberg, who has played solos at services in Greene Ave 
nue Baptist Coch, Brooklyn, and in Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, gave an organ recital at Cold Spring 
last month, the asaeder calling him an unusually talented 
young man, saying he made a profound impression, and es- 
on may mentioning his splendid pedal technic. More re 
cently he gave another recital, in Springfield, Mass., M. E. 
Church, when he played a three-manual Austin organ, adding 
his own Reverie afterward.. The Union praised his mas 
tery. Rev. George A. Martin, minister, wrote his teacher 
expressing the appreciation of his entire congregation : “he 
held the close attention from beginning to end,” said his 
letter to Prof. Riesberg. 

Manfred Malkin, pianist, director of the Malkin Con- 
servatory of Music, also pianist of the Malkin Trio, sailed 
for Europe on June 30. Mr. Malkin will go to France, 
Germany and England, and also will visit Russia in order 
to acquaint himself with new Russian music, and modern 
methods of instruction. 

Luella Melius, judging from present bookings, will 
have a busv October before her when she returns from 
Europe. The soprano has been engaged for a recital in 
Springfield. Ill., on October 19, under the auspices of the 
Amateur Music Club, and will be heard in a New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall on October 30 

Elly Nev, concert pianist, who has played at the great 
music festivals on the Continent this season, recently ap- 
peared at a special festival concert in Dusseldorf and re- 
ceived an ovation after her playing of the Brahms B flat 
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concerto. At this time, a previously unknown Haydn sym- 
phony, one of ten that were discovered in a Dusseldorf 
cloister and were given their first performance this year, 
received its premiere performance. 

The Morgan Trio played recently in London for the 
BBC radio station, at Whitehall Court and at the Ameri- 
can Women’s Club. The trio then returned to Paris. 

Katherine Palmer will be soloist with the Lenox 
String Quartet in its hour of Chamber Music over WJZ 
and associated stations on July 20. 

Fred Patton’s reéngagement as baritone of the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo Opera Company for the coming summer will 
bring his total of appearances in the Queen City during the 
past three years to sixty-five operatic, concert and oratorio 
performances. Totally unknown in Cincinnati prior to his 
appearance at the 1925 Festival, he created such an impres- 
sion on that occasion and on subsequent appearances that 
he has become almost an institution there, “second only’-— 
one of the local newspapers is quoted—“to our own Dan 
3eddoe.” 

Gina Pinnera, soprano, whose New York debut during 
the past season was a memorable event in musical circles, 
will appear as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
in that city on January 20. Pinnera has just been booked 
for a recital, under the auspices of the Detroit Golf Club, 
on the evening after her appearance with the orchestra. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers gave a recital of songs 
and original monologues recently at Katonah, N. Y., tor 
the benefit of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club of New York. 
\ large and responsive audience attended. 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist and interpreter of the mod- 
erns, will play for the Tuesday Musical Club at Twentieth 
Century Hall, Detroit, Mich., on January 29. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir will give a concert at 
the Ocean Grove Auditorium on August 18. 

Elliott Schenck’s orchestral ‘poem, In a Withered 
Garden, played by leading orchestras of America, is eulo- 
gized as follows by Fritz Busch, guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, in a letter to a friend: 
“The work interested me very much, and [ studied it thor- 
oughly; I consider it a work full of imagination, written 
with a rare technic. It would be a pleasure to me to per- 
form it in one of my concerts.” Dresden, Germany, where 
Schenck studied and also conducted his compositions, may 
hear this work, as Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and other 
\merican cities have in the past. It may be played at the 
concerts of the New York Symphony Orchestra at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., this summer, Robert Stoessel conducting. 

John Prindle Scott, composer of many favorite recital 
and studio songs, following a pleasant spring season spent in 
Washington, D. C., has gone to his summer home, humor- 
ously called by him The Scottage, high in the hills of 
Chenango County. 

Stefan Sopkin, violinist, who, during the past season, 
was connected with the violin department of the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, has just made an_ affiliation with 
the Girvin Institute of Music in Chicago. Mr. Sopkin will 
be in charge of the violin department of that school and 
will begin his duties next September. Until then he will 
continue his summer classes in Ithaca. Mr. Sopkin’s plans 
for next season, in addition to his teaching activities, will 
include concert appearances and he will give a Chicago 
recital in October. 

Dorothy Speare, young novelist and opera star, will 
be presented in concert on January 17 next, during her ex- 
tensive Southern tour, by the Woman’s Club of Louisville, 
Ky. 

Lisa Spunt, following the close of her season in China, 
where she has made her home for some years, is now in 
Paris, where she expects to make her operatic debut in the 
fall 

Helen Stanley has been chosen for the soprano part 
in the performance of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony which 
is to be given in Philadelphia, January 11, 12 and 14 by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conduct- 
ing. 

The Vertchamp String Quartet will start its 1928-29 
season with a recital at the John Golden Theater on Sunday 
evening, November 18. A second recital will be given at 
the same theater on February 24, at which time a new quar- 
tet will be introduced which is still in manuscript form and 
is the work of Aurelio Giorni. 
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The Horoscope of the Next 
Boston Season 


i, 


Many Distinguished Artists Coming—Boston 
School of Occupational Therapy Musicales 
—Music in Gloucester—New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music 
Items—Band Concerts 


Boston.—The following artists will perform at Sunday 
concerts in Symphony Hall next season; Louise Homer and 
her daughter, Louise Homer-Stires, Rachmaninoff, Mc- 
Cormack, Whiteman, Menuhin, Farrar, Heifetz, Schipa, 
Gigli, Hayes, Elman, Casals, Kreisler, Spalding, Horowitz, 
Galli-Curci, Werrenrath, the English Singers, and the 
Handel and Haydn Society. Young Menuhin’s perform- 
ance will be his Boston debut. 

Next winter the Boston School of Occupational Therapy, 
for the first time in its history, will present a series of 
musicales. These recitals will take place mornings in the 
exquisite ballroom of the Hotel Statler. The artists, an 
unusually select group, are Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Sophie 
Braslau, Feodor Chaliapin, Rosa Ponselle, Jascha Heifetz, 
and John Charles Thomas. 

Music 1n GLOUCESTER 

The Homme Honnete of the seventeenth century con- 
temned any person who bore with him the mark of his 
trade: the true gentleman, according to the standard of 
the period, must be a man of universal culture, in the high- 
est sense a man of the world. Our present attitude is pre- 
cisely the contrary. It has been recently remarked that a 
man who knows two things is damned. In the face of this 
nonsense and the consequent impulse to’ narrowness and 
over-specialization, we look with grateful relief to such 
gentlemen as Mr. Leslie Buswell. Mr. Buswell has striven 
for some time to perfect radio television and telephoto, 
which work he carries on in conjunction with his partner, 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, Jr. But he refuses to remain 
just a scientist. His achievements extend to music and 
the drama, and in neither of these interests does Mr. Bus- 
well reveal the temper of a dilettante. As evidence of sin- 
cerity we have the little theater which Mr. Buswell has 
built on his Gloucester estate, Stillington Hall. During 
the next few weeks this theater will hold many brilliant 
audiences, as well as a number of brilliant musicians. 
Among the artists there will be Esther Dale, Zlatzo Balo- 
kovic, Charles Naegele, Vladimir Rosing, Geraldine Far- 
rar, and the New York String Quartet. 

Mr. Buswell has sponsored similar performances in pre- 
vious years, with success so great that this summer’s con- 
certs were fully subscribed for eleven months ago. The 
attractiveness of the ocean setting, together with the ex- 
cellence of the programs and the prospect of a distinguished 
gathering, may be held responsible. The little theater seats 
only 180: Mr. Buswell protests against vast auditoriums. 
The artist in the grand opera hall, he maintains, works 
under constant strain, and is forced not infrequently to 
sacrifice beauty to volume. He expresses dissatisfaction 
with Fausts who desert Marguerite in favor of the audi- 
ence, who sing to the orchestra instead of to the lady. 
Mr. Buswell has presented operas in his theater, but will 
not do so this summer. 

These concerts will not pay; Mr. Buswell does not even 
hope to regain his investment. To him they are an avoca- 
tion, a particularly elaborate hobby. He will feel thor- 
oughly compensated if he succeeds in having a few people 
hear music as he thinks it should be heard. It is a pity 
that more of our successful men of business do not enjoy 
such hobbies, which in their way may prove at least as 
pleasurable as bridge, golf, and truck farming. 

AT THE CONSERVATORY 

The New England Conservatory of Music, the oldest 
and largest American school of its kind, is remaining 
active throughout the summer. There is no class teaching, 
but many members of the faculty are busy with individual 
instruction. Among those who continue to teach here 
during the summer are Edwin Klahre, one of Liszt’s best 
known pupils; Charles F. Dennée, writer of piano music; 
the well known composer, Stuart Mason; and Raymond 
Robinson, organist at St. Paul’s. 

BANbDs IN Boston 

Last Sunday we defied all local traffic regulations in a 
mad effort to attend all of the eight public band concerts. 
We managed actually to cover six of them. There is 
really nothing to say. about these concerts; they were just 
band concerts. Wee, dy. At, 


First of N. Y. U. Music Series Concerts 

On Monday afternoon, in the University Playhouse, on 
Washington Square, the first concert of the series for the 
entertainment of the 4,000 students of New York University 
was held; there will be five concerts in all. Those partici- 
pating were Beatrice Oliver, oboe; Miriam Rose Fishbein, 
flute; Charlotte St. Andrassy, clarinet, and Charles Haubill, 
professor of musical theory and composition at the Uni- 
versity, piano. It was Prof. Haubill who won recently 
first prize in the American zone of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company’s international Schubert composition contest. The 
program consisted of trios for various combinations, by Bee- 
thoven, Saint-Saéns, Gabriel-Marie, Wailly. Gustave Sandré 
and Hedwige Chretien; also Saint-Saéns Caprice on Danish 
and Russian Airs for piano and woodwind trio. 


Rappold Sails 


Marie Rappold and her daughter sailed last week on the 
Paris to spend the summer in Europe. Mme. Rannold will 
tour Europe in the early fall, after which she will return 
to this country. 


Summer Normal for Teachers at Braun School 

Between July 23 and August 31 a normal school will be 
conducted at the Braun School of Music. Pottsville, Pa., 
by Annie May Bell Carroll of St. Louis. This wil’ be for 
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scholarship students and teachers of the Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons and is sponsored by the Art Publication 
Society. Robert Braun, director of the school, states that 
he will have teachers coming from as far South as Florida 
and Alabama and Georgia, although the greatest number of 
registrations are from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and New York states. Outside of the serious ‘work of 
the normal, Mr. Braun is making ample preparations for 
summer recreation and amusements for the teachers. 


Annual Concert of New Haven School of Music 


The sixteenth annual concert of the New Haven School 
of Music was held on June 29. Five pupils of Harold 
Huni appeared. Three arias were artistically sung by Made- 
line Johnson, dramatic contralto; Julia Jermaine, a brilliant 
soprano, and Rosamund Martin, gifted lyric soprano. Curtis 
Ford, basso, displayed a voice of wide range and Lg qual- 
ity, and Helen Marek Champion sang Ah fors’ e lui with 
the poise and spontaneity of an artist. 

L. Leslie Loth presented three pianists of which Helen 
Haglin showed musical perception and Elizabeth Dixon dis- 
played a sparkling technic. Frank Giampaolo’s artistic tem- 
perament and facile technic rank him as a professional. 

Prof. Paul Stoeving presented three gifted violinists, Doro- 
thy Wheeler, Henry ©O’Connell and John Cszmadia, who 
proved themselves worthy exponents of this eminent peda- 
gogue. a 


MUSICAL 


Winifred MacBride to ) Broadcast in England 


Buy tng reaches this country that Winifred MacBride, pian- 
has recently signed a contract with the British Broad- 
chien Company to perform Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto 
at Queen’s Hall, London, under Sir Henry Wood, on August 
31. This is the second time Miss MacBride has had the 
distinction of playing that exacting work at at the * ‘Proms.” 
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Frances Mann’s Activities 


After the busiest season in her experience, Frances Mann, 
pianist, has closed her New York Studios, and is spending 
the summer in Ogunquit, Me., where she is combining rest 
and recreation with work on programs for the coming year. 

Miss Mann’s teaching activities in 1927-28 have included 
two days weekly at the Institute of Musical Art, where she 
is an associate teacher, two days at Steinway Hall, 
at her West Eighty-second Street Studio. She also found 
time to fill recital engagements in New York and Canada, 
and will be heard here again next season. 


and two 


A program by Miss Mann’s pupils was given last month at 
St. Agatha School. This recital was the last of a 
of class-meetings held during the winter, and was designed, 
like the others, to promote self-confidence and ease in public 
performance, without stressing premature display of growing 
talents. The program as a whole was a highly successful 
demonstration of excellent pianistic workmanship, colorful 
style, and musical understanding. 


series 


Philadelphia to Hear Althouse 


Although Philadelphians have often had the opportunity 
of hearing Paul Althouse in operatic roles, particularly with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, music lovers of the 
Quaker City have not as frequently heard him in concert 
of late, due to his closely booked season in other sections of 
the country. However, during the coming season Althouse 
will be the tenor of a quartet which will be heard in a con- 
cert at the Academy of Music on January 11. Later in the 
season the same group of singers will present a concert in 
Columbus, O., under the direction of the Women’s Music 
Club on April 26. 
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A country without folksinging usually is a country 


without singing folks. 


No, Carola, the name of the well known humorous 


book is not, Gentlemen fer Brahms. 
Now is the time to re- 


season. 


How’s your repertoire: 


view, polish and increase it for next 


The only trouble with eternal musical fame is that 
one has to be dead such a long time to achieve it. 

The decline of music is when a radio addict de- 
clines to listen to good compositions and turns lightly 
10 jazz. 

We are waiting patiently for Holland to produce 
great aviator so that we could refer to him as 
Dutchman. 


some 
The Flying 
Recently the Edison Radio Hour presented music 
from some Chinese operettas of the Tang dynasty. 
It was difficult for American listeners to determine 
which of the tunes had been taken from the works 
f the Chinese classical composers. 
of every effort to keep it a profound se- 
cret, a tremendous piece of news has leaked out about 
he Chicago Civic Opera. The item is to the effect 
iat one of the sopranos engaged by the C. C. O. for 
next season is no less a person than—Mary Garden. 


In spite 
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The 1928-29 prospectus of the Metropolitan Opera 
House promises four operas new to this region, 
Strauss’ Helen of Egypt, Krenek’s Johnny Strikes 
Up, Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo, and Respighi’s La 
Campana Sommersa. The list is satisfactorily rep- 
resentative of the most characteristic recent novel- 
ties in the lyrical field of Europe. 

recent Paris interview, Josef Stransky, 

the New York Philharmonic, 
says that “America has made 300 years’ cultural 
progress during the past ten years.” Mr. Stransky 
evidently to be complimentary—but “300 
That is putting it on too thick. 
mean that our country has moved 

300 years closer to tl state of culture in 
Europe; or that we have reached it; or gone beyond 
it? In 300 years Europe had produced all its great- 
est musicians and their greatest works. During the 


In a 


former conductor of 


intends 
vears’ progress’ : 
Besides, does he 


ie present 
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past ten years we have achieved chiefly the develop- 
ment of jazz. Maybe Mr. Stransky has it in mind 
that in 300 years Europe could not have created 
jazz—even had it been willing to do so. 
_ a 

That European opera singer who does not spend 
at least part of the summer vacation abroad, in a 
palazzo, villa, or Schloss, either is not prosperous or 
else has no press agent. 

fae! cee 

So Theremin, if one is to believe the subway 
posters, is holding forth in Coney Island! “Music 
from the air”’—“the wonder of the ages!” Thus 
does high science pass along its glorious way! 

Vienna faces the prospect this week of hearing 
160,000 members of singing societies who are gath- 
ering there for a six day vocal festival. At latest 
accounts the population was apprehensive but re- 
signed. 


Is a merger imminent between the Metropolitan 
and the San Carlo Opera? Three of the four Amer- 
ican singers engaged by the Metropolitan for next 
season are former members of Fortune Gallo’s travel- 
ing organization. It used to be the custom for 
American opera singers to go to Europe in order to 
get their training for the lyrical stage. Now the San 
Carlo Opera seems to be performing that highly 
important work. 


a 
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Today, July 19, John Philip Sousa starts his fiftieth 
a conductor. He will open his tour of five 
months with a concert at Schenectady, and travel as 
far as the Pacific Coast. Thousands of persons will 
see, hear, and enjoy this typically American com- 
poser-conductor, who holds a unique place in the 
affections of our people, both because of his musical 
achievements and his patriotic services during war- 
time. It would be a fitting move for Congress to 
adopt as the official march of our Army, John Philip 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever. 


-—— Eine 


One of the curious remarks that has been made 
regarding the success of Harold Samuel’s Bach play- 
ing comes from the London Sunday Times: “And 
the secret of it all? Surely to be briefly compre- 
hended in the one word ‘rhythm.’” The same state- 
ment might and does, of course, apply also to Ameri- 
can jazz. Since things that equal the same thing 
are equal to each other, one may assume therefore 
that Bach and jazz are the same thing, and that the 
proper way to interpret one is also the proper way 
to interpret the other. We may then logically ex- 
pect to find shortly Bach interpreted with saxophone 
and muted trumpet, banjo and drums, and with a 
generous sprinkling of glissandos, slap tongues, and 
other interesting appoggiatura. 

“Tt is a hell of a thing to be an American in New 
York,” writes William J. Reddick, dean of the Bay 
View (Mich.) Assembly Summer Music School. 
Mr. Reddick’s forceful, if not over-elegant ejacula- 
tion was prompted by the fact that, although he did 
valuable work as assistant chorus master of one of 
New York’s most important choral societies for sev- 
eral years past, he was not given a chance to succeed 
Mr. Townsend, head choir master, who will be re- 
placed by a German importation. It is the same old 
plaint of the American musician in America. The 
Musicar Courter has for years devoted much space 
to the situation in its editorial columns, and has 
suggested remedies that seemed feasible. After all 
it is up to the native musicians themselves to prove 
their worth to the extent that the “made in America” 
sign will replace the made in Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, etc., labels which have heretofore been given 
the precedence. 

— —@- --- 

_ The Sackbut, in its July supplement, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that since the war social work, which 
in pre-war days was largely left to the churches, has 
been undertaken by organizations lying outside of 
any religious body. As examples of such work the 
Sackbut mentions the Women’s Institute Movement, 
Boy Scouts, and Girl Guides, which evidently cor- 
respond to similar organizations in the United States. 
The Sackbut Supplement also says that the House of 
Curwen has ever had before it the needs of such 
work, and it gives in this supplement a whole series 
of books for community singing published by the 
Curwen Company. It is interesting to note that 
England is obviously going the way of America in 
this matter. One wonders whether the countries 
of continental Europe have had any similar move- 
ment? One also wonders whether community sing- 
ing for adults has continued any better in England 
since the war than it has in America, where it has 
practically died a natural death! 
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“MAKING MONEY OUT 
OF BACH” 


This phrase is taken from a press comment 
in a London paper at the time of the recent 
Bach Week, one of the annual Bach Weeks 
which Harold Samuel has been giving in Lon- 
don for some three or four years. The paper 
in question remarks upon Mr. Samuel’s excel- 
lence as a Bach player and says, then, that he 
is actually making money out of Bach! 

The thing is remarkable enough in a way, and 
no doubt justifies the wording of the London 
comment, with its manifest expression of as- 
tonishment, almost unbelief. There are few art- 
ists indeed who make money out of Bach, or, 
rather, who make money out of “all Bach” 
Bach Weeks. 

Yet Bach is not so unheard or unheard of. 
Almost every one of the leading artists of the 
piano play his works; almost all of the great 
orchestras program his orchestra compositions; 
and his choral and organ music are frequently 
heard. However, Bach, for most of the world, 
is of the exercise class. 

And that is a pity. It is a pity that teachers 
should use the classics for teaching purposes, 
especially with pupils not far enough advanced 
to do these masterpieces justice. Think of the 
hours and hours spent upon the Bach Fugues, 
Inventions and Preludes! East, West, North 
and South, in America and Europe, from the 
Equator to the North Pole (almost!) Bach is 
being hammered away at! And most of the 
hammering is being done by students who play 
the Allegros Adagio, and play everything with 
a hesitating Rubato—maddening! 

Now, Bach must be hammered. That is true. 
If Bach is drawled or drooled it sounds dread- 
ful. More than one paper has remarked that 
the secret of Mr. Samuel’s success is his rhythm. 
(That is not all of it, of course, but it is some of 
it, and a very important part of it indeed.) 

And the reason why so many piano students 
grow up hating Bach, or dismissing him as one 
of the exercise writers, is simply because few 
of them can play a bar of him as he ought to be 
played. Not all of Bach, to be sure, but a great 
deal of Bach must be played in a good strong 
march tempo. If played this way even the In- 
ventions, the bété noire of most students, are 
so rollicking that they are a joy. 

It would be a good plan for some of the 
leading teachers of piano to get together and 
agree not to ruin the love of the classics by 
using them prematurely for teaching. There is 
plenty of material that is not of concert caliber 
that might be used for this purpose quite as 
well, and when then the pupil actually arrived 
at a point where Bach and other classic writers 
of the first order could be learned—properly 
learned and quickly learned, it is easy to per- 
ceive what a delight such works would be to 
them, what a sigh of relief they would utter. 

It is that sigh of relief as well as the delight 
that we should seek for in our teaching. The 
arrival should be a real arrival, a glimpse of a 
new country, known, of course, by hearsay, but 
not by actual contact. The school-girl desecra- 
tion of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
Brahms and the rest should cease! There 
should be an end to it. It ought to be made un- 
popular by the action of the great teachers and 
the great pianists, those who estimate such mu- 
sic at its true worth. 

There is no exaggeration about this. It is a 
statement of simple facts, facts that we all 
know. It is shameful—that seems to be the 
proper word—to hear some talentless pupil 
“picking out” laboriously and painfully the 
works of the masters. Exercises have been writ- 
ten for such students. Let them use them. 

It is not less shameful, and far more danger- 
ous, to give talented beginners such works. 
The reader of these remarks may think that no 
good teacher would do such a thing. Quite 
true. But all, alas! are not good teachers. 

What is needed to stop such things is propa- 
ganda. If only some of the great would frown 
upon them strenuously and persistently the fact 
would gradually percolate even to the least of 
teachers, who, after all, have a great respect 
for authority, their chief trouble being that they 
so seldom come in touch with authority that they 
know not what authority thinks. 

Let authority think out loud! When it does, a 
great many more concert artists will be able to 
make a great deal more money out of Bach! 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Last week we announced in this column that we 
have a novel and effective method of music review- 
ing to suggest. 

Our department, What the Jury Thinks, proves 
that it is hopeless to expect all the critics to agree 
among themselves all the time. And yet, what is 
the use of music reviewing, if it does not leave 
some definite acceptable impression on the minds of 
the readers? 

We suggest, therefore, that when critics conflict 
on musical questions, the issues be settled positively 
by due process of law. Let there be established a 
musical court, with a musical judge and musical 
jurymen, to straighten out all divergences of view 
between the professional critics, and to disentangle 
musical conflicts in general. 

To experiment with the thought. Imagine a judi- 
cial chamber of that kind in full action during the 
height of the musical season. The tribunal of the 
presiding magistrate is located in front of a large 
platform on which sits a full symphony orchestra. 

A grand piano is suspended by cables from the 
ceiling in such a way that the instrument could be 
lowered quickly when desired. 

Above the judge’s bench hangs an allegro—we 
should say, allegorical—picture representing the 
major and minor scales of justice, being balanced in 
the hands of a female whose face is a composite of 
the features of Cosima Wagner, Erna Rubinstein, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Myra Hess, Amelita Galli-Curci 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

About the walls of the room are busts of Bach, 
Irving Berlin, Chopin, Arthur Judson, Beethoven, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, and Mason & Hamlin. 

The entrance of the judge is announced by the 
Court crier, a disabled baritone, whose vocal short- 
comings are atoned for by the admirable phrasing 
with which he delivers the “Hear ye, hear ye’’ in 
the well written musical version made for the pur- 
pose by Henry Hadley. 

The Court clears the calendar, the clerk calls the 
jury-roll, and the first trial of the day is set in 
motion. 

“This is an action,” declares plaintiff’s counsel, 
“to force restitution on the part of an artist who has 
cheated a musical manager, my client. Now, your 
Honor and gentlemen of the jury—” 

“One moment, counsellor,” the Court interrupts ; 
“this is a criminal branch. You are well aware that 
it is a crime for a manager to cheat an artist, but not 
for an artist to cheat a manager.” 

“But—” 

“Next case,”’ commands the Court. 

“If the Court pleases,” pipes a perspiring lawyer, 
“our case is next, but my client is a soprano at the 
Metropolitan and as she has to sing tonight and never 
talks on the day of a performance, I beg that—” 

“When would you be ready for trial ?” 

“Friday afternoon, Your Honor.” 

The Court consults a desk-pad and frowns. “Hm! 
Let me see. Friday is the Harold Samuels recital, 
with the Bach Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, and 
Saturday is Pelleas and Melisande at the Opera. 
How would next Monday do?” 

“I am sorry, Your Honor, but I have my singing 
lessons Mondays and Thursdays,” pleads counsel. 

“Very well then, Tuesday. Next case.” 

The clerk announces: “The People against Ignatz 
Poundlikehello, indicted for the musical murder of 
Ludwig van Beethoven.” 

There is a great commotion among the spectators 
as the prisoner, a desperate looking piano virtuoso, 
is half led, half dragged in. He wears bobbed hair 
and a ferocious expression. 

Three music critics and several wealthy men hiss 
roundly. 

The judge raps his gavel in the rhythm of Sieg- 
fried’s Anvil motif. “Who hissed?” he roars. 

It is explained that the malefactors are owners 
of piano houses to whom Poundlikehello never gave 
a testimonial. 

“Throw them out,” is His Honor’s order, promptly 
executed. 

The selection of a jury is begun. 

The first man drawn from the panel steps up and 
is sworn on an unabbreviated score of Goetterdaem- 
merung. 

“What is your occupation?” he is asked. 

“T am an American composer.” 

“This is no place for joking,” thunders the Court ; 
“how do you make your living ?” 

“Have you any conscientious scruples against the 


infliction of the death penalty on persons found 
guilty by the critics of murdering the music of well- 
known and other European composers ?” 

“None whatsoever,” the juror answers, snorting 
savagely ; “I hope all foreign composers choke.” 

“Accepted by the People,” says the prosecutor. 

Attorney for the defense jumps to his feet. “Are 
you jealous of Mozart’s success?” he demands. 

“T hate him,” shrieks the juror. 

“Challenged,” says the defense attorney. 
missed talesman steps down. 

There is much wrangling over juror No. 5, the 
prosecution finally challenging because the man pre- 
fers the Breitkopf & MHaertel Edition, to the 
Schirmer Edition, and Ditson’s Musicians Library, 
Juror No. 7 is rejected because he refers to the sixth 
symphony of Tschaikowsky as the “Synthetic” Sym- 
phony. 

The jury, having received copies of the complete 
works of Beethoven, settle in their seats to listen 
to the evidence. The prosecutor reads aloud the 
Thayer life of Beethoven in the Krehbiel revision, 
but counsel for the defense, nothing daunted, retali- 
ates by reading aloud the Nohl, Schindler, and Bek- 
ker volumes on the great man of Bonn. 

“T ask for a dismissal,” moves defense counsel, 
“on the ground that the indictment is defective. The 
word ‘toccata’ is misspelled. There should be two 
‘t’s’ and one ‘c’.” 

The Court looks puzzled and annoyed. 
speaking,” His Honor murmurs, “I 
whether the word has one ‘c’ 
‘c’s’ and one ‘t.’ 
look it up.” 

A moment later comes the ruling: “Motion dis- 
missed. The spelling of the indictment is correct.” 

Court attendants lower the grand piano from the 
ceiling. The prisoner is placed at the instrument, 
his feet being shackled to the pedals. He raises the 
lid of the piano and bursts into hysterical weeping. 
“I can’t play on this,” he declares between sobs; 
“it’s a Steinway, and I am under contract to use the 
Kranich & Bach exclusively. I cannot violate the 
sacred tradition of my testimonial.” A murmur of 
sympathy breaks from all the pianists in the room, 
and this time the judge makes no attempt to quell 
the demonstration. 

However, the prosecutor is on his feet in an in- 
stant. “I would like to ask the prisoner,” he yells, 
“whether it is not a fact that last year he gave a testi- 
monial to Knabe, the year before to A. B. Chase, and 
the year before that, to—” 

Hoarse shouts of “Well, what of it?”’; “Suppose 
he did?”; and “Honest graft,” interrupt the speaker 
from all over the courtroom. 

The judge pounds for order. “The prosecutor 
will keep within the law,” comes from the bench, 
“and not endeavor to represent to the jury that a 
pianist has no right to change and sell his opinions 
as often as he likes. The practice, through custom, 
has become a legitimate and recognized industry.” 

“Might I ask what make of piano Your Honor 
uses at home?” inquires the rebuked counsellor sar- 
castically. 

The Court blushes violently and admits that the 
magisterial domicile has no piano but finds its musi- 
cal pleasures solely in a phonograph and radio. 

“I suppose that you have records of the Lucia 
sextet, Dvorak’s Humoresque, and Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F,” continues the prosecutor relentlessly. 

The Court staccatoes a guilty cough and says 
sharply: “The children like those pieces. Proceed 
with the evidence.” 

With the same stoical air which marked Poundlike- 
hello’s demeanor since his arrest just after the com- 
mission of the alleged crime, the pianist without fur- 
ther prelude plays his side of the case to the judge 
and jury. At the conclusion of the performance, 
defendant’s counsel and two pupils of Poundlike- 
hello applaud enthusiastically. The player arises, 
bows, and replaces his hands on the keyboard. 

“Here, here,” the Court asks. “What’s that for?” 

“An encore,” explains the prisoner ; “it’s my con- 
stitutional right.” 

“Permission refused,” is His Honor’s ruling; “on 
the ground that the applause is prejudiced and 
influenced.” 

A critic is put on the stand as an expert. 

Prosecutor—‘‘Will you tell the Court and jury 
your business, please?” The witness looks appeal- 
ingly at the judge. 


The dis- 


“Frankly 
never know 
and two ‘t’s,’ or two 
I have a copy of Grove here. I'll 
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Judge—“You need not answer if the reply tends 
to incriminate or degrade you.” 

Witness (promptly )—‘I refuse to answer.” 

Defense—“The prosecution is impeaching the 
credibility of its own witness.” 

Court—‘‘Silence.” 

Prosecution—“How far were you from the 
fendant when he made away with Beethoven ?” 

Witness-—“About four rows in the parquet.” 

Prosecutor—‘“Is it not a fact that the defendant 
acted with the utmost brutality, tearing Beethoven 
apart, ripping out his insides, beating and stamping 
on him, mutilating the carcass, and 

Defense—‘‘Objected to as leading.” 

Judge—‘Objection sustained. And please remem- 
ber, Counsel, that we are not in a clinic or a butcher 
shop. Confine yourself to musical terminology.” 

Prosecutor (irritably)—‘Very well. (To wit- 
ness) What did you think of the defendant’s phras- 
ing?” 

Witness—“Abominable.” 

Prosecutor.—“‘And his pedalling ?” 

Witness—“Appalling.” 

Prosecutor—‘‘And his interpretation ?” 

Witness—“Amateurish,.” 

Prosecutor—“And his technic ?” 

Witness—‘‘ Miserable.” 

Prosecutor—“And his tone?” 

Witness.—‘‘Inadequate.” 

Prosecutor—‘What were 
summed up as a whole?” 

Witness—‘‘The first movement lacked breadth, the 
second missed the grandeur of Beethoven, the 
scherzo dragged, and the finale was blurred.’ 

Prosecutor—“That will do. If it 
Court, I have five other witnesses, all critics, who 
will now testify to further ferocities on the part of 
the prisoner against the defenseless Beethoven.” 

Defense (sneeringly)—‘‘They will all contradict 
one another.” 

Court—‘Silence. I'll fine you for contempt.” 

The five critics are put on the stand, and warily 
and obviously try to agree, with measure of 
success. 

Defense—‘‘Your Honor, I shall not cross examine 
the witnesses in detail, but to prove my contention 
that they do not qualify as experts, I shall merely 
ask each one with which fingers he thinks the long 
trill in the last movement of the Waldstein Sonata, 
C major, opus 53, should be executed.” 

Witness 1.—‘With the thumb and second finger.” 

Witness 2—“With the second and third fingers.” 

Witness 3—“With the third and fourth fingers.” 
Witness 4—“With the fourth and fifth fingers.” 

5 
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your impressions 


} 


please the 


some 


“<“ 


Witness 5—“With the first and third fingers.” 

Witness 6—‘‘With two hands.” 

Defense (triumphantly)—‘“That will do. And 
now, Your Honor, I shall produce my witnesses. 
Mr. Blotslinger, will you take the stand, please ?” 

Witness—“I object to swearing on the Goetter- 
daemmerung score. I hate Wagner.” 

Judge—“Mr. Clerk, swear the witness on the 
3oheme score.” 

Witness—“‘I despise Italian operas.” 

Judge—‘‘Who is your favorite composer ?” 

Witness—‘K jerulf.” 

Prosecutor—‘ Will the Court kindly direct the ap- 
pointment of a commission to inquire into the sanity 
of the witness ?” 

Court (glancing apprehensively at the witness )- 
“There is no danger. We have heavily armed police 
present.” 

As a compromise, the witness consents to be sworn 
on a copy of Ravel’s Pavane on the Death of an 
Infant. 

Defense—“Is it not a fact that Mr. Poundlike 
hello, the distinguished prisoner, treated Beethoven 
with every consideration, observed every mark of ex 
pression, and every accent, cajoled him, caressed 
him—” 

Prosecutor—‘‘Is this a murder charge, or an arrest 
for petting publicly ?” 

Court—‘‘Silence.” 

Defense—‘What did you think of the defendant’s 
phrasing ?” 

Witness- 

Defense 


“Admirable.” 

—“And his pedalling ? 
Witness—‘Perfect.” 
Defence—“‘And his interpretation ?” 
Witness—* Masterful.” 
Defense—‘“And his technic ?” 
Witness—‘All encompassing.” 
Defense—“And his tone?” 
Witness—“Adequate.” 
Defense—“What were 

med up as a whole?” 
Witness—‘The first movement was magnificently 

broad, the second stressed the grandeur of Bee 


” 


your impressions sum 
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thoven, the scherzo was ideal in tempo, and the finale 
had flawless clarity.” 

Defense—“That will do. lf it 
Court, | have five other witnesses, all critics, who 
further to the innocence of my 


please the 


will now testify 
client.” 

The five defensive critics are put on the stand, 
and warily and obviously try to agree, with some 
measure of success. 

Prosecutor—‘Your Honor, | 
amine the witnesses in detail, but to prove my con- 
tention that they do not qualify as experts, | shall 
merely ask each one what he thinks of Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex.” 

Witness 1—“‘It’s rubbish.” 

Witness 2—“‘It is inspired.” 

Witness 3—“‘It reeks of chaos.” 

Witness 4—“It drips with melody.” 

Witness 5—"‘It is a mellifluous gossamer.” 

Witness 6—‘It is leaden and heavy footed.” 

Prosecutor—"That will do. \nd now, Your 
Honor, | shall ask you to direct a verdict of guilty.” 

Jjudge— Motion denied. | charge you, gentlemen 
of the jury, to weigh carefully the evidence in this 

se. You have heard both sides. Do not let the 
fact influence you that the daughter of the prose- 
cuting counsel is taking vocal lessons, or that the 
wife of the counsel for the defense never missed a 
Do not find against the de- 


shall not cross ex- 


Parsifal performance. , 
because he wears cuffs detached from 
And, on the other hand, do not favor him 
because he is known to advocate the abbreviation of 
the Wagner Ring operas. I charge you that if you 
agree with the average French interpretation of Bee- 
thoven, you must render a verdict of inexpressibly 
guilty. If, on the other hand, you agree with Mr. 
Blotslinger’s ideas on Beethoven, you must declare 
However, re- 


fendant solely 


his shirt. 


the defendant angelically innocent 
member under all circumstances, that an octave al 
ways should be an interval of eight whole tones. You 
can take the piano with you into the jury room. May 
God help you in your deliberations, gentlemen.” 

There is a long sigh of relief from lawyers, spec- 
tators, and Court officials alike. ‘The jury whispers, 
shuffles its feet, but does not stir. 

“Well?” asks the judge impatiently 

“If it please Your Honor,” says the foreman, ris- 
ing, “the jury has found a verdict without leaving the 
box. We find that, inasmuch as the Beethoven So- 
ciety performs very few of Bee thoven’s compositions, 
the chorus nearly always sings out of tune in the 
finale of the Ninth Symphony, and Beethoven’s tem- 
per was far from being above reproach, the critics 
who have served here as witnesses be condemned to 
hear jazz the Beethoven sonatas, 
chamber music works, and symphonies, at a single 


versions of all 


sitting.” 


Judge—“A very fair verdict, gentlemen. I thank 
you 
Prosecutor—‘‘I am more than satisfied.” 
Defense—“The verdict delights me.” 


“Is there any other business before this 


! 
Ii aye 


Court?” 

Clerk “Ves, Your Honor. 
mands that one of his pupils be sent to the reforma- 
tory for youthful delinquency. The child came to 
the lessons with sticky fingers caused by eating taffy 
in the waiting room. A conductor is under indict- 
ment for overslurring the melody in the slow move 
ment of Brahms’ C minor Symphony. An accom- 
panist is accused of barbaric assault upon a soprano 
who left out two measures in a song at a public 
concert and then glared at the accompanist as though 
he had teacher has been 
arrested for 


\ messenger 


A piano teacher de- 


been at fault. \ vocal 
enters and hands the judge a pack- 
ge, which he opens 

judge—‘‘! have just received some new records 
of Godowsky, Schmitz, Will Whiteman, 
Rethberg, Schipa, and Whispering Smith, and all of 
like to go home at 


Rogers, 


you understand that I would 
hear tl Court is adjourned.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 

A SYMPHONY ADVERTISES 
Writing of Karl Krueger, the Vienna 
Nachrichten says, among other things, that 
may judge by this important conductor, then Seattle 
nong the cities of the new world.” 


A tig y 
Neueste 
“if one 
the least at 
a symphony orchestra, if it is the 
symphony orchestra and has the 
advertises the city which 
name Many a reader of the Neueste 

chten will learn from this concert criticism, 

relates to Krueger’s recent appearance with 
» Vienna Symphony Orchestra, that Seattle is more 
1an merely a thriving industrial town in our North- 


us that 


-onductor, 


west. Many a reader will discover that Seattle is 
a town which has progressed beyond the age of 
struggle and has arrived at a maturity where some 
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thought of art is possible and where the business men 
and their wives have enough money to spare some of 
it for the support of a symphony orchestra. 

It is, after all, the conductor who makes the or- 
chestra. In places where an inspiring and gifted 
conductor has been engaged, the orchestra has lived 
and become a permanency; in places where the con- 
ductor has been less well able to inspire confidence 
in his achievements and delight in his musical offer- 
ings, orchestra subsidies have been difficult to obtain, 
and often the orchestra has failed to hold public 
interest and has either died or changed hands. 

Krueger, if he has proved nothing else, has proved 
his ability to maintain and increase the interest in 
the Seattle Orchestra. 


5 
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THE WAHOO KID 
A MusicaL Courier reader has had the courtesy 
to send us a clipping from a western paper which we 
are unable to identify. This paper contains the fol- 
lowing article about Howard Hanson, at the present 
time director of the Eastman School of Music, but 

once upon a time a boy in Wahoo, Neb.: 
“Wahoo, 


musician, 
Music, Syracuse, N 
as the town hero 

“Dr. Hanson is coming to Omaha Monday morning, March 5, and 
will work with the Omaha Symphony Orchestra in two rehearsals 
before conducting it March 8, at the Auditorium, in his own com 
position, ‘Nordic Symphony.’ 

“ “Wahoo Sam’ was a slugging outfielder for the Detroit Tigers 
a score of years ago. Twenty-five years ago he played a game in 
Omaha, and his fellow townsmen chartered a special train bearing 
hundreds to see the game. 

“Now boasting of Dr. Hanson, the second special train to be 
hartered by Wahoo will bring his friends to Omaha for the sym- 
phony concert. 

“A boy who was a ‘regular fellow’ with none of the temperamental 
eccentricities of genius, except that he had to be driven from his 
ks to the out-of-doors, is the way Wahoo people speak of Dr. 
Hanson now 

“He was fifteen when he left Wahoo, inspired to embark upon his 
Prof. A. O. Peterson, then instructor in music at 
on the faculty of Gustavus Adolphus College at 


Neb., citizens have enshrined Dr. Howard Hanson, 
composer and director of the Eastman Conservatory of 
‘. Y., beside Sam Crawford, former baseball player, 


books 


musical career by 
Luther College, now 
St. Peters’ Minn. 

‘*Between the elderly teacher and the quiet young musician 
there grew a strong and enduring friendship,’ said Dr. A. T. 
Seashore, president of Luther College. ‘The two were always to 
gether and Peterson seemed to command a respect that bordered on 
worship from his small disciple.’ 
“Ernest Hanson, cashier of the First 
and an uncle of the referred 
is an extremely ordinary one 

***His friends considered Howard a regular fellow,’ he said 
f the lesser eccentricities common to genius belonged to 
He would play hard just as he studied hard.’ ”’ 


National Bank of Wahoo 


composer, to his nephew's boyhood 


‘None 
him. 


DR. ALBERT NOELTE TO REPORT 
MUNICH FESTIVAL 

Dr. Albert Noelte, of Munich, distinguished com- 
poser and teacher of composition at the Girvin In- 
stitute of Music and Allied Arts in Chicago, has 
been retained by the Musicat Courter to report the 
Wagner and Mozart Festivals, which will take place 
in Munich from July 26 to August 30. Dr. Noelte 
has a large following at the Girvin Institute; on 
May 27 a concert of compositions by his pupils was 
given at Kimball Hall, Chicago, which elicited much 
favorable comment from the press. 

The Munich Festivals are among the most im- 
portant of those annually held in Germany, and it is 
with great satisfaction that the MusicaL CouRIER 
sends an envoy that is so eminently qualified to re- 
port the event for its readers. Dr. Noelte, who re- 
sided for many years in the Bavarian capital, is per- 
sonally acquainted with many of the artists that will 
take part in the performances, so that in addition to 
authoritative reviews, much of interest from a per- 
sonal and local standpoint may be expected in his 
communications to the paper. As announced in the 
issue of June 21, the festival performances this sum- 
mer will be divided between the Prince Regent Thea- 
ter and the Residenz Theater. 

ae eR EY 
ERNEST URCHS 

The death of Ernest Urchs, on July 12, is one 
that will be regretted by musicians the world over. 
He was a dominant figure in musical activities, an 
indefatigable worker, a close friend of many of 
the greatest musicians of today, an amateur pianist 
of considerable skill, and a familiar presence at 
innumerable concerts and musical events. Even 
more, he was a friend of music. It was his life work, 
and his name and personality for many years were 
intimately connected with musical advance. As di- 
rector of the concert activities of Steinway & Sons, 
his musical interests were truly international. He 
was, in a sense, an ambassador of music from the 
United States to England, Canada, Continental 
Europe, and Pan and South America. He was in- 
strumental in bringing to America many of the great 
concert artists, stimulating a greater love and rever- 
ence for the art of music. He was quick to recog- 
nize musical ability and unfaltering in his support 
for those in whom he had faith. To musicians he 
was more than an official of a great piano house, he 
was a kindly, shrewd mentor and a loyal friend. 
His death at the early age of sixty-four leaves a 
gap that will not be easy to close up. 
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A GIGANTIC HOAX 

Thirty-five years ago, one Peter Nich Tchaikow- 
sky, a Russian composer who during his lifetime and 
since his death enjoyed quite a reputation, com- 
pleted his sixth symphony, popularly known as the 
athetic. Since its first performance in St. Peters- 
burg in 1893 down to the present day, the symphony 
has figured on orchestral programs throughout the 
world probably oftener than any prior or subse- 
quent work of its kind, and invariably has trans- 
ported those who heard it into the highest realms of 
musical bliss. With the possible exception of Bee- 
thoven’s fifth and Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
there is no purely orchestral composition that can 
even approach it in popularity. Tschaikowsky him- 
self wrote of it: “Without exaggeration I have put 
my whole soul into this work.” And again: “It is 
the best thing I have ever composed, or ever shall 
compose.” The world’s leading conductors, Naprav- 
nik, von Bulow, Nikisch, Richter, Weingartner, 
Muck, Safonoff and others, vied with one another 
in their interpretations of the symphony, which 
under their batons invariably produced an over- 
whelming effect on the listeners, moving them to 
tears and enthusiastic demonstrations of approval. 

Tschaikowsky succeeded in fooling the great con- 
ductors of Europe and the musical publics of St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London, New 
York, Boston and Chicago, but the distinction falls 
to a New York critic to discover after thirty-five 
years that the Pathetic symphony is one great big 
hoax. It was played once too often, and that was 
at the Stadium concert on July 9. Unfortunately 
for Tschaikowsky, but fortunately for the deluded 
musical world, the learned critic of the Evening 
World was present, and listened to the symphony 
with the ear of one who understands and appreciates 
the marvelous compositions that are being turned 
out by the composers of the present generation 
compositions in which the childish and ridiculous ex- 
pedients of melody, sincerity, pathos, rich and color- 
ful harmony and other old-fashioned notions have 
been relegated to their proper place in the realm of 
music. The Realm of Music is the title under which 
this critic submits his views and discoveries. 

Listening to Tschaikowsky’s puerile outpourings, 
his keen and educated ear easily recognized in them 
“nursery outcries, shallow. woes and bass hemor- 
rhages’”’ (whatever the last may mean). He won- 
ders how the thing could ever have been regarded as 
“the nethermost abyss of misanthropy,” and, pur- 
suing the nursery idea, concludes that the whole mess 
was a product of “childhood in Tschaikowsky.” 

We in America are indeed fortunate in having as 
our guides in matters artistic critics who know what’s 
what and who cannot be fooled by great names and 
the idle clatter of public approbation. Tschaikow- 
sky succeeded in fooling ‘em over in Europe for 
many years, but he can’t fool us over here; we are 
too well protected against such quacks as he was. 
It is to be hoped that the astute brain that has suc- 
ceeded in bursting the Tschaikowsky bubble will go 
on with the good work and continue to lead us into 
the light with regard to other so-called works of art 
that we have been foolishly admiring in the past. 


ALL GIRLS 

It is not so long since a few select—very select— 
American singers acquired the open sesame to the 
frowning portals of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The formula of admittance was gradually dissemin- 
ated more widely, until today there is a formidable 
list of native artists vieing for public favor with the 
foreign stars at America’s senior opera house. It 
is gratifying to note that for the coming season the 
list of “home talent” will be augmented by four more 
of our own songbirds—all girls. It is to be hoped, 
and it is very probable, in view of the quality of the 
debutantes, that they will duplicate the success of 
their predecessors. 


crnsecenanseneniiicnesiogniie 


RABINOFF IN RUSSIA 

Max Rabinoff sends a picture postal card to the 
MusicaL Courier from Moscow. In the small 
space allowed for correspondence he says that we 
should some day visit Moscow and see what is be- 
ing done for the advancement of art and music in 
general. Perhaps on his return to America to re- 
sume his various musical activities here Mr. Rabi- 
noff will give us some information about Moscow’s 
musical activities. f 

ee ae 


HARD STUFF 
“While some of the music at the Stadium concerts 
would melt a heart of stone,” we hear from a cor- 
responding subscriber, “none of it, however, seems 
to soften the seats of stone on which most of us sit 
at those fine tonal entertainments.” 
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Edna Bishop Daniel Likes Cecil Burleigh’s 


Songs 
Washington, D. C. 
To the Musical Courier: 

It seems heartrending to me that the supremely beautiful, 
exquisitely fine and masterly songs of Cecil Burleigh are so 
little in use by the great artists of the concert stage. 

Cecil Burleigh is eminently known as a composer of violin 
music, works for symphony orchestra, as well as for solo, 
trio, quartet and quintet works for piano; but why his 
really great song literature is neglected by the vocal pro- 
fession is beyond my understanding. I have every song 
that he has published, and they are a treasury of beauty 
and value. In my last students’ recital, one of these songs 
drew forth from Helen Fetter, the able music critic for the 
Washington Evening Star, the following comment: “The 
loveliest song was Cecil Burleigh’s To a Cloud, with words 
by William Cullen Bryant This song shows a 
through musicianship in its construction. It is not a ballad, 
it is an artistic song, worthy of a place on public concert 
programs.” This indeed is true of all of Cecil Burleigh’s 
vocal compositions. 

Other favorites of mine among this composer’s vocal works 
are I Heard the Trailing Garments of the Night; Ye 
Voices That Arose; The Birch Tree; O, Mountains of the 
North; The Corn Song and The Cow Boy. There also 
are many other beautiful ones. His latest are Westward 
and Wings. 

To sing Cecil Burleigh’s songs, or to hear them well 
sung, is to enjoy an intellectual, spiritual and emotional up- 
lifting and gratification which few compositions can ac- 
complish. 

Will not our gifted professional artists present more often 
these delightful songs of an American composer who writes 
with the refinement of intellect and musicianly power of 
another McDowell ? 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Epna BisHop DANIEL, 
Teacher of Singing, Washington, D. C. 


Metropolitan Opera Plans Announced 


(Continued from page 7) 
gold, Marie Sundelius, Marion Talley, Marie Tiffany, Elda Vettori, 
Phradie Wells. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and 
Mary Bonetti, Ina Bourskaya, 
thea Flexer, Louise Homer, 

mann-Heink. Marion Telva, 

Tenors—Max Altglass, Angelo 
Beniamino Gigli, Frederick Jazel, 
Rudolf Laubenthal, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 
Meader, Lauritz Melchior, Giordano 
Armand Tokatyan. 

Baritones—Mario Basiola, George Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, 
Giuseppe Danise, Giuseppe De Luca, Arnold Gabor, Everett Marshall, 
Millo Picco, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Titta Ruffo, Friedrich Schorr, 
Gustay Schuetzendorf, Antonio Scotti, Lawrence Tibbett, Clarence 
Whitehill. 

Bassos—Paola Ananian, Michael Bohnen, Feodor Chaliapin, Adamo 
Didur, William Gustafson, Pavel Ludikar, Joseph Macpherson, Pom- 
oe Malatesta, Richard Mayr, Fred Patton, Ezio Pinza, Leon Rothier, 

‘rederick Vajda, James Wolfe. 

Conductors—Giuseppe Bamboschek, Vincenzo Artur Bo- 
dansky, Louis Hasselmans, Tullio Serafin. 

Assistant conductors—Giuseppe Cesati, Fausto Cleva, Riccardo 
Dellera, Antonio Dell’ Orefice, Carlo Edwards, Paul wer; Wilfrid 
Pelletier, Karl Riedel, Kurt Ruhrseitz; Chorus master—Grulio Setti; 
Stage directors—Samuel Thewman and Wilhelm von W ymetal; Stage 
Manager—Armando Agnini. 

Premiere danseuse and ballet mistress—Rosina Galli; Ballet masters 
~-Ottokar Bartik and August Berger; Premier danseur—Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio; Mime and danseur—Alexis Kosloff; Solo danseuses—Rita 
De Leporte, Lillian Ogden, Jessie Rogge. 


Alcock, Margaret Bergh 
Julia Claussen, Doro- 
Ernestine Schu- 


Contraltos— Merle 
Karin Branzell, 
Margaret Matzenauer, 
Henriette Wakefield. 
Bada, Max Bloch, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Edward ser Walther Kirchhoff, 
Giovanni Martinelli, George 
Paltrinieri, Alfio Tedesco, 


Bellezza, 


Notable among the absentees will be Jeanne Gordon, 
Kathleen Howard, Cecil Arden and Carmela Ponselle, 
among the mezzo-sopranos. The sopranos will be without 
Nanny Larsen Todsen and Elvira De Hidalgo. For the 
first time since his Metropolitan debut, nine years ago, 
Mario Chamlee, American tenor, will be missing. Vittorio 
Verse has not been reengaged as assistant conductor, nor 
has Oscar Sannee as assistant stage manager. The quartet 
of solo danseuses will be minus Ruth Page and Mollie 
Friedenthal. Giuseppe Sturani will be a new musical sec- 
retary and Jessie Rogge has been added to the solo dancers. 

In issuing his statement Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who will 
shortly sail for his vacation in Europe, said: “I express my 
sincere thanks,” he said today, “to the subscribers and gen- 
eral public. Never have the Metropolitan’s performances 
been so largely attended as last year. We have broken 
the record again.” 


Goldman Band Concerts 


The Goldman Band concerts have been attracting larger 
and larger crowds, so that it has been necessary to increase 
the seating capacity several times. And the audiences are 
always enthusiastic, demanding more and more encores. The 
fifth week of the series opened Monday evening, July 9, on 
the Mall in Central Park with a special symphonic program, 
which included Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, the Schu- 
mann Symphony No. 4, and Haydn’s Surprise and Farewell 
Symphonies. The second half of the program consisted of 
the fantasie, Princess Alice, by Bellstedt, with Del Staigers, 
cornetist, as soloist; numbers by Wallace, Berlioz and Schar- 
wenka, and Goldman’s Emblem of Freedom march which 
completed the program. 

On Tuesday evening, the program was exclusively Italian 
and almost wholly operatic in character. The composers 
represented were Mancinelli, Verdi, Leoncavallo, Boccherini, 
Puccini, Rossini and Giordano, and the soloist was Olive 
Marshall, soprano, who sang the aria, O Don Fatale, from 
Verdi’s Don Carlos. 

The concerts on both Wednesday and Thursday had to 
be cancelled because of the rain. 

Friday’s program was chiefly devoted to music from Men- 
deissohn’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream—the wedding 
march, overture, nocturne, and scherzo. Other numbers 


MUSICAL COURIER 
were by Verdi, Berlioz, Dvorak and Baetens, and 
Staigers was soloist in a Hebrew melody, Eili, Eili. 
The Band celebrated Bastile Day on July 14, by present- 
ing a arcavem principally of French music. On this occa- 
sion Maxime Mongendre, Consul General of France, was 
guest of honor and the Marseillaise was played and sung. 
Olive Marshall was the soloist of the evening, singing the 
aria, Depuis le Jour, from Louise (Charpentier). Other 
numbers were by Ganne, Auber, Suppe, and also Bach- 
Gounod, Wagner, Strauss, Goldman and Liszt. 


Del 





I See That 





Eugene Putnam, in this issue, explains why modern com- 
posers do not write inspired music. 

Boito’s Nerone had its German premiere at 
under the direction of Albert Kehm. 

The _English debut of Cecilia Hansen, violinist, was termed 
“a sensational first appearance” by English critics. 
John Charles Thomas, American baritone, made a fine im- 
pression in Brussels with his interpretation of Don 

Juan (Mozart). 

Pupils of Alexander Berne were well received at a recent 
recital in Newark. 
Works by a new American 
were heard in Paris. 

Tito Schipa scored a triumph in concert in Paris. 

Alfredo Casella has written an article for this issue of the 

Musica Courter, called Popular Music and Bad Music. 

opening concert in the summer season of the San 

Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under Albert Coates, 

attracted a capacity audience. 

Alfredo San Malo, Spanish violinist, has sailed for Europe 
to fill concert engagements that will keep him busy 
until December. 

Nevada Van der Veer was highly praised at her operatic 
debut with the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company. 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, given by Klemperer at Berlin, 

did not make a hit. 

Four novelties to be introduced at the Metropolitan next 
season, include Strauss’ The Egyptian Helen, Resphigi’s 
The Sunken Bell, Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf, and 
Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s La Donne Curiose had a successful revival 
in Berlin. 

Jack Gurney, a Hanna Butler pupil, has been engaged for 
the American Opera Company. 

The complete program for the Siena Festival in Italy is 
announced. 

Frederic Warren’s New Madison, N. H., 
opened successfully. 

Gigli scored a veritable triumph at his debut in Puccini's 
Manon Lescaut in Buenos Aires. 

Jane Carroll, artist-pupil of Estelle Liebling, has been en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Ernest —— of Steinway & Sons, died on 
July 

George © clea announces that he will give the com- 
plete Wagner Ring in New York in January. 

Hilde Weyer may be brought to America next 
M. H. Hanson. 

Charles Naegele has been engaged as soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony. 

Cleveland Institute announces additions to its faculty. 

Huge audiences continue to flock to the Ravinia Opera. 

Hizi Koyke was acclaimed as Madame Butterfly at the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera. 

Marie Rappold and her daughter sail for Europe. 

R. E. Johnston and Lulu Breid were married. 

Many distinguished artists are announced for next season 
in Boston. 

De Albert Noelte is to report the Munich Festival for the 
.MusicaL Courter. 

100,000 members of singing societies will participate in the 
six day vocal festival in Vienna. 

John Philip Sousa today begins his fiftieth year as 
ductor. 


Stuttgart, 


composer, Edmund Pendelton, 


The 


Theater at was 


Thursday, 


season by 


a con- 


Wagner’s Ring to Be Given Here Without Cuts 


Wagner’s Der Ring des Nibelungen, with complete scores, 
as heard at the Bayreuth Festspielhaus performances, is to 
be given in New York, according to a statement issued by 
George Blumenthal, general manager of the German Grand 
Opera Company, who arrived here last week from Ger- 
many. 

“For several weeks,” said Mr. Blumenthal, “I have been 
in Germany, assembling a company of artists from lead- 
ing opera houses in Germany for a twelve weeks’ tour, em- 
bracing one hundred performances in the United States 
and Canada for the coming season, beginning for one 
week in New York, with an afternoon and evening cycle 
the middle of January. 

“T have engaged Eduard Morike as artistic director and 
conductor, who is at the present time conductor of the 
Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra. One of the most im- 
portant details I have succeeded in arranging is that per- 
formances will be given under the auspices and supervis- 
ion of the Artists’ Association of Germany, which com- 
prises all the artists of the various theaters and opera 
houses over there, and which is similar to the Equity Asso- 
ciation here. 

“After the New York engagement, 
cycle in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and various cities 
to the Coast, returning East by way of Vancouver, Port- 
land, Seattle, etc. The complete iist of artists will be an- 
nounced later.” 


I plan to give the 


Breid-Johnston Nuptials 


Announcement has been made of the marriage of R. E. 
Johnston, the well known concert manager, and his associate, 
Lulu Breid, in New York, in the parsonage of the not yet 
completed Broadway Temple. on June 23. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, who 
has been a close friend of Mr. Johnston for some years. 
Miss Breid will continue her activities in the managerial 
field. The couple have the well wishes of a host of friends. 





News Flashes 











Frederic Warren’s Theater Opens 


According to a telegram received from Madison, 
N. H., Frederic Warren’s newly constructed out- 
door theatre there was opened most successfully 
on Sunday, July 15, with a concert given by Olga 
Warren, soprano, Carl Rollins, baritone, and Ruth 
Emerson, pianist. Under Mr. Warren’s direction 
a program of solos and duets was enthusiastically 
applauded by a large audience from near-by towns 
The acoustic properties of the theater proved emi 
nently satisfactory and concerts will be given at 
regular intervals throughout the summer. 








Gigli Triumphs at Colon 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Buenos Aires, July 12.—Gigli in his debut in 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut scored a great triumph. 
The theater was sold out days in advance and 
President Alvear sent for the artist to come to his 
box and congratulated him warmly. The public 
greeted Gigli’s first appearance with a great ova- 
tion. The press unanimously agrees that Gigli 
sings better than ever and classifies him as the 
world’s greatest tenor. B. 











Ravinia Opera 
(Continued from page 12) 


least recognition as Gilbert of the famous tandem of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. Martha has a good plot, even though 
it was founded on a ballet, but the librettist is completely 
overshadowed by Flotow. Martha’s popularity, be it sung 
in German, Italian, French, English or in any other lan 
guage, has not diminished since its premiere some seventy- 
one years ago. A pretty old age for an opera, but Martha 
has yet many charms of youth and enthusiasm. 

At Ravinia the Italian version was given with a cast 
identically the same as the one heard in seasons gone by. 
Florence Macbeth was a subtle and well voiced Martha 
and she made her customary hit after The Last Rose « 
Summer. Chamlee did ample justice to the music written 
for the tenor; likewise, Lazzari that for the baritone, or, 
to be more exact, basso cantante. The part of Plunkett is 
sometimes sung by a baritone and at others by a bass. Ina 

Sourskaya completed the quartet of those for whom tunes 
were written. 

The greatest fun in the evening, 
Trevisan as Sir Tristan, D’Angelo as the Sheriff and an 
unknown man as the Clerk to provide, and they did it so 
well that they often stopped the performance, so loud was 
the laughter of the audience. Vittorio Trevisan is the king 
of the fun-makers on the operatic stage. Every gestur 
carries its point. His walk is comical, his droll expression 
makes for merriment and even his changing voice to that of 
an old man is in itself funny. No wonder that Trevisan 
made such a hit. As to D’Angelo’s Sheriff, it is nothing 
short of a masterpiece as to make-up and action. He had 
a good feeder in the 


unnamed clerk, they both had 
the audience convuised. 

The loveliness of the 
careful guidance of Louis 
the conductor’s desk. The 
adequate, the chorus helped in 
brilliant and there were only a few 
orchestra. 


however, was left for 


and 
was brought out under the 
Hasselmans, who presided at 
stage management was most 
making the performance 
flaws noticeable in the 


score 


Jury 12 

La Boheme was repeated for the re-entry of 
Tokatyan. The balance of the cast was the same 
earlier in the season, with Rethberg again the 
of the night. 


La BouEME, 
Armand 
as heard 
heroine 


RoMEO Jury 13 
The first performance of Romeo and Juliet 
Yvonne Gall and Edward Johnson as the two young 
Vocally, Gall was highly factory, but she has not the 
grace, the savoir faire that on with the young 
daughter of the house of Capulet. Gal! relies espe 
cially on her singing to win an audience. Not because o 
lack of understanding of the less impressive as 
an actress, but she lacks finesse Chere are } 
Le Chemineau, l’'Heure Espagnole in which 
is insurpassable, but in roles of a grande dame 
carry so well the note of nobility and di 
Gall often plays to the audience. She 
revealing as fine a set of teeth as ever 
paste, and she is always Yvonne Gall a 
matter of record, it must be stated that 
hands of the audience was big. 
Edward Johnson finds in Romeo one 
The music suits his voice and he is tl 
of the lyric stage. 
Defrere was a satis 
Leon Rothier was a 
Laurent. Mojica was a 
of the large cast was equally 
Hasselmans and his orchestra did well 
score. 
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dignified and well 
handsome Tybalt and 
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The final bill of the week 
Rusticana. 
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New Series in Worcester, Mass. 

Edith Snow, of Worcester, Mass., 

musicales at the Bancroft Hotel next season, with 

operation of Betty Tillotson, the New York manager. Mys 

Snow has been prominent musically in Wor: main 

years and she proposes to incorporate many 
inal ideas in this series. 


will present a series 
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ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
Mnarnatessesll Ernst Dounanyt.” 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
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Shavitch Leaves Russia 
Viadimir Shavitch, conductor of the Syracuse Symphony 
Orchestra, writes from Switzerland that he has just come 
out of Russia, where he conducted concerts in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Odessa, etc., and was given an extraordinarily 
enthusiastic reception. He gave some first performances in 
Russia, among which were the ballet suite, Pas d’Acier, by 


VLADIMIR SHAVITCH, 
conductor of the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, in Rus- 
sia, where he was invited by the Russian government to 
conduct a serics of concerts. 


by Converse; the Fountains 
The Pines of Rome 
repeated every time 


Flivver Ten Million, 
by Respighi. 
it had to be 


Prokofieff, 
and the Pines of /Rome, 
was so well liked that 
it was performed. 


Auburn’s Community Concert Course 
Auburn, N. Y., has selected its community concert course 
for next season, and is now gloating over the wonderful 
array of artists secured through a week’s membership cam- 
paign. The series will open with Lawrence Tibbett, Metro- 
politan Opera baritone, on November 19. Paul Whiteman 


and his orchestra will follow on December 8, being fortunately 


secured at a convenient time during their New York State 
tour. In January there will be a special program by Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth and an assisting artist, and on February 
5 Mischa Levitzki will give a piano recital. ‘The English 
Singers will close the course on March 15. 

To those who joined the Auburn Community Concert 
Association, at dues of five dollars per year, as well as 
to the general public habitually inclined to skepticism, the 
announcement of this course came as an amazing surprise. 

“It seems too good to be true,” said Mrs. Edwin F. Met- 
calfe, who in the past labored valiantly for the cause of good 
music in Auburn. James Hennessy, for many years a local 
impresario of wide reputation, expressed the opinion that the 
community had been offered a unique musical value, im- 
mediately establishing the complete success of the new com- 
munity plan. 

The concerts will be given in the auditorium of the Holy 
Family Parochial School, now in process of completion, 
which will seat 1,250 people. Auburn’s first community 
audience will probably reach the total of 1,000 but should 
go far beyond that number in the future. 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth cooperated personally in the Auburn 
campaign and the local committee included Mayor Charles 
S. Osborne, Samuel Hopkins Adams, the Rev. Frank S. 
Gosnell, Charles Stupp, Kenneth Eppler, A. J. Lauer, Victor 
Callinan and other prominent citizens. R. 


Saminsky Conducts in Berlin and Paris 


Lazare Saminsky, conducting the Walter Straram Or- 
chestra players, and assisted by the eminent singer, Mme. 
Croiza, gave recently in Paris a program of modern music. 
Included on the program were Schoenberg’s Kammersym- 
phonie, Carl Ruggles’ Men and Mountains, Frederick Ja- 
Nocturne, Honegger’s new suite for orchestra. The 
Games of the World, the conductor’s Venice and Litanies 
of Women. A fortnight earlier Mr. Saminsky made his 
first Berlin appearance as composer and conductor at the 
invitation of the German Section of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music, when a Prokofieff overture, 
Milhaud symphony, songs by Marion Bauer, Carpenter, 
Deems Taylor and Griffes, and works of his own were 
given with the assistance of Eugenia Van de Veer, Ria von 
Hessert, and a chamber music orchestra of State Opera 
House players. 

In Paris Mr. Saminsky was also heard, under Revue Musi- 
in a lecture-recital, Race and Revolution in 
Modern Music at which a first Paris performance of Marc 
Blitzstein’s piano sonata was given, and other music in- 
cluded Krein’s Gazelles. This lecture-recital was repeated 
by Mr Saminsky shortly afterward in Rome. 

Mr. Saminsky’s Venice and Litanies of Women will be 
published shortly by Maurice Senart of Paris. Two Euro- 
pean opera houses are now negotiating for the stage per- 
formance of his opera-ballet, The Merry Plague, which was 
published recently in a revised version. 


cobi’s 


cale auspices, 


Braun School of Music Activities 


Two graduating recitals were given recently at the Braun 
School of Music in Pottsville, Pa.,; of which Robert Braun 
is the director, the one by Anita Weller, reader, and Marian 
Weinmann and Kathryn Holahan, pianists, and the other 
by Stewart Schraedley and Norman Lloyd, pianists. 

John Quine, baritone, and Tom Doyle, tenor, both of 
the Braun School, gave a joint recital at St. Vincent’s 
Auditorium, Minersville, Pa. Margaret Dunn, head of the 
Minersville branch of the school, assisted at the piano. 


Jonas Pupil Acclaimed in Frankfort 


Stanley Sprenger is a successful young pianist of Phila- 
delphia. He has a large private class there and is much in 
demand as a soloist. He appeared recently in Frankfort, 
Pa., playing the G major concerto of Beethoven in a man- 
ner that elicited high praise from the local press, and from 
a numerous and discriminative audience. Stanley Sprenger 
is an artist-pupil of Alberto Jonas. 
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William J. Reddick Busy 


William J. Reddick, pianist, organist, composer and con- 
ductor, has completed the busiest season of his career and 
has left for Bay View, Mich., where he directs the desti- 
nies of the musical part of the Bay View Assembly. This 
is Mr. Reddick’s seventh year as director of music in Bay 
View, and he is rapidly building this organization into a 
serious one. He acts as Dean of Music of the Bay View 
Summer Music School which is run in connection with the 
Bay View Assembly, and also finds time to head the piano 
department. He has on the faculty of the school, Henry 
Clancy, well known tenor, who heads the voice department ; 
Wells Clary, theory; Winston Wilkinson, violin; Herbert 
L. Weis, ’cello, and other excellent instructors. The or- 
chestra and chorus are under the direct supervision of Mr. 
Reddick, and the Music Festival this year begins on August 
21, and closes on August 24 with a performance of The 
Messiah. 

Of Mr. Reddick’s accomplishments during the past season 
in New York, probably the most outstanding is his work in 
the musical direction of The Little Theater Opera Company 
of Brooklyn. This company, launched by the energetic and 
practical Kendall K. Mussey, was such a success that in- 
stead of three operas next season, six will be given in 
Brooklyn alone. Each opera will be performed for two 
weeks and certain plans are under way to extend that sea- 
son. Mr. Reddick directed all of the twenty-six perform- 
ances of last season and will again have entire charge of 
the music. The operas were all reviewed in these columns 
and the improvement from the first performance of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, through the performances of The 
Elixir of Love, and culminating in ten brilliant evenings of 
Reginald DeKoven’s Robin Hood, was phenomenal. The 
company next season will be on an entirely professional 
basis and the three operas of last season will be revived 
and three new ones added. Among these are The Bat, by 
Strauss, and The Serenade, by Victor Herbert. A possible 
performance will be that of D'Jemileh, a little known but 
charming opera of Bizet. 

Mr. Reddick will give most of his time to the operatic 
conducting of the Little Theater Opera, and has found it 
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necessary to drop other work such as that of assistant choral 
director of The Society of the Friends of Music, under 
Artur Bodanzky. He will accept a few pupils in piano and 
will of course accompany artists in recitals in and around 
New York as well as doing some coaching. 


Kappel a Strauss Favorite 


Gertrude Kappel, Metropolitan soprano, is now in Vienna 
singing in festival performances at the State Opera under 
Richard Strauss. Mme. Kappel is a particular favorite of 
the composer, who personally coached her in his leading 
roles and has often directed while she sang in Electra, 
Rosenkavalier, or Frau ohne Schatten. She also appeared 
under his baton in a Wagner week at Amsterdam. 

This month, Mme. Kappel planned to take a vacation in 
Switzerland. In August and September she is engaged, as 
usual, for the Wagner Festival at the Prince Regent Thea- 
ter, Munich. The soprano returns to this country for her 
second visit in time for her first American concert tour, 
limited to one month, which opens on November 11 in 
Philadelphia at_the Penn Athletic Club. On November 13 
she sings in Syracuse; two days later at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, under the auspices of the Harlem 
Philharmonic; the following day at Mt. Holyoke; Novem- 
ber 22 in Louisville, 26 in Indianapolis, 27 in Cincinnati, 29, 
30, and December 4 with the Cleveland Orchestra, and De- 
cember 11 in St. Paul. On December 15 she rejoins the 
Metropolitan Opera with which she has signed a five year 
contract. She will give her first New York recital on 
January 22 at Carnegie Hall. 


Schenck Compositions Broadcast 
Elliott Schenck’s Three Impressions were heard by the 
radio audience on July 2 when the French Trio, headed by 
Lydia Savitzkaya, broadcast from station WOR. These 
delicate little pieces are in the regular repertory of the 
French Trio and have been on its programs many times 


during the past season. Miss Savitzkaya states that they are 
always received with much favor. 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
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Chicago Opera 
Mgt.: CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 
(Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres.) 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 
WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - - += = = - METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 
THEO.—TENOR 
Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 
L A M i N T Hall, New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
VICTOR RECORDS 
to3,! METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33.W.42""St. New York City 
Management: 
MARGUERITE_ EASTER 
Telephone Circle 4161 
Baldwin Piane 
SS 
Teacher of Organists 
Berolzheimer, Harris, Tidmarsh, Burroughs and scores of others. 
Fall Term October 9th 
DUNNING SYS I EM for Beginners 
THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY? 
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ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Box 
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C. GLADYS. MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Avenue, New York City. 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich., _ 17th, Colorado Springs, Colo. St 
FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE. ~~ San Antonio, Tex. 
MRS, q . 
RACE A. SRYANT oe eos S. BESSIE SUSONG, 1718 N. Hen 
MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, Ga., 1012 Highland View, July 4 to 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 6010 = on Ave., Dallas, Tex.; , 
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RICHARD BUHLIG, Pianist 


in California, July until October, 

in New York City, Winter- Spring, 
Address Secretary of Kichard Buhlig, 2515 na . 
or Room 1511, Steinway Hall, New York City 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON STUDIO of ACTING 


Grating for Professional Singers—Opera and Light Opera 
By Appointment: 15 West 67th 8t., New York City 
Phones: Suequebanna 7670—Trafalgar oii 


1928 
iozs- 29 
Berkeley, Cal. 





STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 


Successor to ARTHUR Hossarp (Retired) 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
New York Tel.: 


Wednesday, 
day, Monday. 








145 West 55th St., 1787 Circle 


Kewams BELLAMANN 


pecielizes in Voice Placemen 
Studio: 200 West "s7th Street, New York. 


STILEMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St., New York Tel. Endicott 1938 


Studio: 





Associate Teacher with 


ESTELLE 
LIEBLING 


"Phone Circle 9873 














-EDWIN 


SWAIN 


BARITONE 
Mgt ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


conrreY | LFIDLOW 


Fisk Building, New York 


Australian Violinist 


Instructor of Sevcik and Auer Methods 
101 West 58th St., Apt. 18, New York. Circle 4179 


ANNA CASE ¢ 


Famous American Soprano 


Studio: 


Exclusive Management: 


R. E. 1451 } Broadway, New York. 


Johnston, 


Gll|: 


Summer School July 5 to 28, 1928 


Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 


Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musi- 
cianship and how to teach the Beginner to play 
in the First Lesson. 


Sight Singing without “Do re me,” “Intervals,” 
“Numbers.” 


Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Construct- 
ive Music Book. 


Associate Teachers in Every State. 
Send for catalogue and Guest 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 5551 





Exclusive 
M rein 


. JOHNSTON 
i Broadway 
New York 


Victor Records Vitaphone 
Hardman Piano 











Card 


OSCAR 


SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 
Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 











(From June 25 to July 30 Mr. Saenger will conduct a 
Master Class at the American Conservatory in Chicago.) 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Alexander Berne Presents His Pupils in Recital 


On June 28, at Griffith Hall, Newark, Alexander Berne 
presented eleven of his advanced piano pupils i in recital. The 
young ladies who appeared, and in every case gave evidence 
of excellent schooling, were: Betty Fitz Herbert, Dorothy 
Peterson, Edna Chasen, Katherine Dennison, Elsie Wagner, 
Charlotte Salinger, Irene Cheslock, Ada Twerdowsky, 
Florence Savall, Florence Bines Schulte and Elsie Kaelber. 
The recital ended with a movement from a Mendelssohn trio 
played by Albert Vertchamp, violin, John Mundy, cello, and 
Mr. Berne, piano. 

Miss Twerdowsky, who was heard to excellent advantage 
in pieces by Debussy, Boccherini-Joseffy, Moszkowski and 
Chopin, is the young miss that carrietl off the gold medal in 
the senior piano division of the New York Interborough 
Music Week Contest earlier in the month. She is but seven- 
teen years of age. Other Berne prize-winning artist pupils 
were Edna McNary, Newark Music Festival Contest, 1922 
and Nelson Oertel, New Jersey State Contest of National 
Federation of Music Clubs, 1923. Alexander Berne has 
been one of Newark’s leading musicians for over twenty- 
five years. He is choral director of the Newark Police 
Glee Club, The Shrine Chanters of Salaam Temple and the 
Newark Rotary Glee Club, as well as organist and choir- 


ALEXANDER BERNE. 

master of Our Lady of Good Counsel Church im Newark. He 
studied the piano tor six years with the late Rafael Joseffy, 
and for five years with Albert Mildenberg. In musical 
theory he was a pupil of Rubin Goldmark, Clifford Demarest 
and Dr. T. Tertius Noble. The last named was also his 
teacher of organ. Mr. Berne teaches piano, organ and 
harmony at his Newark studios, which are equipped with 
a two manual Estey reed organ. He uses the Visuola 
with much success, both with children and adults, and 
confines himself to individual private lessons. 


Annual Greenpoint School of Music Concert 


Approximately eight hundred persons assembled at St. 
Antony’s Auditorium, Brooklyn, on the evening of June 
29, for the annual June concert of pupils and faculty members 
of the Greenpoint School of Music, Roland Crean director. 
Ten students gave excellent. account of themselves in 
solos and duos for two violins, the school orchestra of 
eighty, under the leadership of Mr. Crean gave six well 
played numbers. Miss Emilia Del Terzo, of the piano 
faculty contributed piano solos, as did James J Moylan, 
and Mr. Crean, accompanied by Christiaan Kriens, played 
Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen and Sons du Soir by Kriens. 
Frank Woelber and ( Christiaan Kriens were guests of honor. 

Forty students in the junior department received cer- 
tificates of qualification in the school’s first three grades in 
music. The pupil soloists were: Vincent Daily, Samuel 
Kowalsky, Anthony Horan, Frank Usinger, Walter Dela- 
hanty, Fred Kotzko, John Kennedy, Frank Daily, James 
Twiggs and James Hale, all of whom showed the results of 
excellent training, namely clean execution, good tone pro- 
duction, firm rhythm and intelligent musicianship. 

The annual concert does not mark the close of the school 
year by any means; the popular and successful institution 
will continue to run at full schedule right through the 
summer to the beginning of the fall semester. 


Schumann-Heink’s Granddaughter Weds 


On July 10, at Elcho, Wis., Miss Ilse Schumann-Heink, 
granddaughter of Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, was 
married to Ferdinand A. Hirzv. of Stevenspoint. The 
bride’s mother, Mrs Katherina Heink of San Diego, Cal., 
and her brother, Hans, attended the ceremony in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Directly after the wedding breakfast the 
couple left by motor for Kansas City, where the distinguished 
grandmother of the bride is holding master classes in 
singing 


A Naumberg Memorial Concert 
A memorial concert given in memory of Elkan Naumberg 
will take place on the Mall of Central Park, Tuly 31. This 
is the anniversary of the death of Mr. Naumberg, who do- 
nated the bandstand in the park, and the ‘concert is being 
given by his sons, Walter and George. Franz Kaltenborn 
will conduct. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH Voice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studies, 62 W. 70th $t., New York City - Tel. Endicott 8144 


E Vocal coach to Martinelli 
M and 

I Teacher of Della Samoiloff 
7 of Chicago Civic Opera 
oO 


Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 
Walter 


Henry Hall 
Wiliam S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 








Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave. 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera 
Exclusive Management: HAENSELY ““ cones 
Steinway Hall 113 West 57th Street New York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI at Sere 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 13 East 38th St., New Yor 
Philadelphia, Pa. he Tel. Caledonia O73 








OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
Graduate Royal Conservatory ef Music 





Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 


JOHN W. GLAUS teacuer 


TEACHER 


REPERTOIRE — PEDAGOGY — ENSEMBLE 
237 Fifth Avenue 


HEMPEL 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano 
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WORLD TOUR, 1927-28 


Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, England, 
Austria, Italy, Russia, Poland, Spai 


VICTOR 


Argentine, mare: 


Germany, 


BALDWIN DUO-ART 
Address: Piccadilly Hotel, 


MARGARET 
SHOTWELL 


PIANIST 


London 





Exclusive Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
Broadway New York City 
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The World’s 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


“NAMIKO SAN” ALDO FRANCHETTI 


ON COAST To coast I TOUR SEASON 1928-1929 
Management of HUROK ONS, Inc., 55 W. 42nd &t., N.Y.C. 
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Schneevoigt Opens Scheveningen Season 
Appropriately With Flying, Dutchman Overture 


Many Fine Soloists—A Dutch Music Exhibition 


Tue Hacue.--The Scheveningen season, so far as music 
is concerned, opened somewhat tamely, with Dvorak’s New 
World symphony as the principal work, preceded by the 
Flying Dutchman overture (rather appropriate, as the 
Dutchmen at this time of the year are flying—sometimes 
literally—to more hilly parts to make room for visitors), 
Three Dances of de Falla’s El Sombrero de Tres Picos and 
5 dently dull symphonic poem, The Sirens, by Reinhold 
Gliére. 

Schnéevoigt himself was in fine form, however, and it 
was evident his American experiences had had a bracing 
effect. It was remarked in the Kurhaus that his visits to 
The Angels (presumably Los Angeles) had given him more 
spirit and Saint Francis had made him more cheerful. At 
any rate, we heard the fine Residentie Orchestra at its best, 
and if this standard is only maintained we are sure of an 
exceptional season. The list of visiting artists is headed 
by Stravinsky, Brailowsky, José Iturbi, Dusolina Giannini, 
Renée Chemet, Levitzky, the duettists Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, Albert Spalding, Elly Ney and the Budapest 
Philharmonic with Dohnanyi as soloist-conductor. 

A Dutcu Music Exuipition 


A Netherland Music Exhibition and festival has been held 
in the Kurhaus at Scheveningen which gave a very fair idea 
of the breadth of modern musical culture in Holland and 
also revealed some aspects of musical history not generally 
known. 

Probably the thing which surprised most people was the 
large number of fine violins made at Amsterdam in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Some of these are 
still excellent instruments to play upon; others are inter- 
esting as curiosities, among them being one which was 
buried with its owner, also a pair by Hendrik Jocobsz made 
of mahogany and one by his pupil, Pieter Rombouts, with 
whalebone purfling. 

There are also examples of the work of living violin mak- 
ers in Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague. Besides 
these there are exhibits of publications and manuscripts of 
all periods lent by the Society for North Netherlands Musi- 
cal History, the Royal Library and the Schwurleer Library 
and Museum at The Hague and a number of schools and 
publishing houses. 

The festival consisted of fifteen short concerts and a 
couple of lectures, the latter by Willem Bijper on Character- 
istics of the New Music and by D. J. Balfoort on The 


History of String Instruments. The programs of the con- 
certs were made up chiefly of works by living composers, 
among whom were Willem Pijper, B. van der Sigtenhorst- 
Meyer, J. P. J. Wierts, Alex Voormolen, Dina Appeldoorn, 
Willem Andriessen, J. W. Kersbergen, Henrietta Bosmans, 
Pieter van Anrooy and others. H. A. 


Frances Sebel Sails for Europe 

Frances ‘Sebel, concert and operatic soprano, left on 
July 14 on the S. S. Volendam for an extended tour of the 
principal cities of Europe. She will return to New York 
in the fall. 

On her return Mme. Sebel will prepare her programs for 
a busy fall and winter season which will be awaiting her. 
While in Europe she will spend time in Berlin, Vienna, 
Bayreuth, Niirnbeg, Budapest and Paris. In Budapest she 
will gather material for her Hungarian folk song costume 
recitals in which she has specialized the past season and 
will continue to do so next season. She expects to bring 
back with her a beautiful Hungarian folk costume which 
she will use in her American appearances of folk song recitals. 

Mme. Sebel has finished a very active season which 
included recitals and concerts in many parts of the United 
States, besides many broadcasting appearances with the 
National Grand Opera Company over WEAF and WJZ, 
singing leading roles. 


Heck No Longer with Beethoven Symphony 

Although it has been announced that Wilfred Heck, re- 
cently appointed manager of the Beethoven Symphony Or- 
chestra, is no longer connected with it in that capacity, no 
reason was given for the break. However, in an unofficial 
statement to newspaper reporters, Georges Zaslawsky said: 
“IT want it understood that Mr. Heck and I are friends and 
will continue to be. I hope and believe that he will continue 
as one of our active codperators.” 


David Zalish’s Activities 


David Zalish, pianist, is known in America as a specialist 
in teaching the very young musicians, and many an infant 
prodigy has won his spurs through the careful teaching 
of Mr. Zalish. On June 16 Mr. Zalish sailed for Europe 
on the Leviathan, and while at besides searching for 
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compositions suitable for practice, he will appear in recital 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Carlsbad, Budapest and Prague. 
He will return in * seronee Ta and in October will introduce 
Dorothy Lewis, fifteen years old, said to be remarkably 
gifted, in a concert to be given at Steinway Hall. 

Mr. Zalish is a popular favorite abroad, but it is in 
New York City that, he spends the greater portion of his time, 
a considerable part of which is devoted to the instruction 
of young talent. Under his guidance many of these become 
full fledged artists at an age when their contemporaries 
are still in the schoolroom. 


Nadworney Honored by Hadley 


At the time that Devora Nadworney sang the lead jin 
Cadman’s Shanewis, over the NBC, Henry Hadley had 
the pleasure of hearing her. He decided then and there 
that Miss Nadworney was the person whom he wanted to 
interpret the important female part of his work, Bianda, 
which was sent over that same network about a month 
ago. The score had to be adjusted for Miss Nadworney 
as some of it was too high for the contralto’s range. But 
Mr. Hadley was only too anxious to do this so that Miss 
Nadworney would be able to sing the part, with the result 
that the performance was a red letter mark in the history 
of the NBC programs. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


IF FANCHON THOMSON, formerly of 
Chicago, Paris and the Metropolitan 
° = Company, will communicate with 

” care of Musical Courier Com- 
pany, aa West 57th Street, New York, 
she will hear something to her advan- 
tage. 








The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street 

Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. 

Furnished studios with piano for 
sub-let. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 


Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 


VANDERSILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 


MRS. HARVEY D. ANGALSBE 
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FIEDEMANN 


Violin Instruction 
BERLIN -SCHOENEBERG 
Heylstrasse 5 


E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
1017 Steinway Hall, New York 
Organ Recitalist—Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penn. 


Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
APPLICATION By Mall Paererrep 


Mme. Gardner Bartlett 


binds. race PRINCIPLE 
° ordica’s Singing Classes 
Studio: Lea Block - - Sandusky, Ofte 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 

Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 

Studlo: Ls BELVEDERE 

} 319 W. 48th St., N. Y. Phone: Penna 3972 
Studios YE. 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


ROUSE 


Accompanist and Instructcr ae and Harmony om- 


bined. Summer class in Chicag 
8103 arma Ave., Chicago, Il. * Tel: 2828 Radcliffe 


+ PIKIJIAN 


VIOLIN STUDIOS 
ADVANCED 8TU ae AND BEGINNERS 
98 Riverside Drive, N. Y. Tel. Endicott 4635 


> BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
2 638 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, III 
Hi Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 


- Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York 
Tel.: 9541 Susquehanna 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 


Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 


57 West 58th Street 
New York City Tel. Plaza 4250 


FRANCES MANN 


PIANIST 


MARIE CASLOVA 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Artist Pupil of SEVCIK and FLESCH . 
Soloist with New York, Chicago, St. Louis Symphony Orchestras Tel. 


MAX CUSHING 


Diction, Interpretation, Repertoire 
for Singers, Especially in French 


Studio Guild, Inc. 


Grace Pickett, President 
A clearing house for artists 


Steinway Hall, New York 


113 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 9952 


Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 














Concert Mat., 
33 W. 42nd St., New York. x 


HEIZER MuSsIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


SIDNEY DORLON LOWE 


PIANO ACCOMPANIST COACH 
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618 Steinway Hall 
230 West 82nd St. 





Mgt. Guild Hall, Inc. 
113 West 57th St. 
New York City 
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SUMMER COURSES 
June 15 to Sept. 15, 1928 
STUDIO 


52 W. 54th St., New York 
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345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Mgt., Hurok, Inc., 55 West 42nd St., New York 


: LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and Opera 
2811 Estabrook 








Studios: 
149 WEST 85th ST.. NEW YORK 
Schuyler 6684 


Summer Studio: 
BELDEN HILL, WILTON, CONN. 














3572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. Tel.: 


ISSAY LUKASHEVSKY 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Address: 598 West 191ist St., 
Tel: Wadsworth 5175 


JAMES HAUPT 


TENOR 
George Engles, National Broadcasting Co. 
New York 














N. Y. 
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Mét.: 
711 Fifth Avenue 


OTTO LUENING 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Scuoot or Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


500 RCDMS 
with Sea Watch, the 


VIRGIL CONSERVATORY ileum 


“ ” Concert Musi 
allele FAMOUS FOR THE DISTINC- Gree Mie 
TIVE PLAYING OF STUDENTS Turkish ow Cabinet Baths 

AND THEIR PUBLIC ' Oe. 

and Hotel 
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Council Bluffs, la. The Maude Graham Bell 
Studios are carrying on a Prize Memory Contest which 
comprises ten musicales. The contest, which began on 
June 29 and will last until August 31, is divided into three 
groups: pupils from five to eleven years of age; those from 
eleven to sixteen, and those older than sixteen. Prizes will 
be awarded to the two pupils in each group who are able 
to play correctly the greatest number of pages from mem- 
ory; for the highest grades in written and oral recitations, 
covering theoretical subjects, and for perfect attendance 
at the musicales. W. 


Des Moines, Ia. Arcule Sheasby, for many 
head of the violin department at Drake Conservatory, 
resigned to accept a similar position with the Conservatory 
of Northwestern University at Evanston. Mr. Sheasby 
was one of the founders of the Sinfonia Trio which toured 
the midwest, bringing the finest type of chamber music to 
audiences which would otherwise have done without. His 
associate players were Paul Stoye, pianist, and Franz 
Kuschan, cellist. It was largely the opportunity for orches 
tral work which determined Mr. Sheasby’s resignation. 

Lester Spring, basso, recently head of the department of 
voice at Simpson College, Indianola, Ia. has been ap- 
pointed to direct the music at Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the coming year. Last year he was a member 
of the Chicago Operatic Trio with Forrest Lamont and 
Mme Sharlow. 

G. Harold Brown, 


years 
has 


former dean of music at Des Moines 
University, has been appointed organist and director of the 
choir at wine Methodist Episcopal Church. He will 
head the organ department of Drake University for 
coming year. 

] loyd Swanson, 


also 


the 


Glee ( lub, 
College at 
trom 


assistant director of the Drake 
will be the new director of music at Buena Vista 
Storm Lake, Ia., for next year. He was graduated 
the Drake College of Music this year. 

Ruth Fee, of Knoxville, and Ruth 
Moines, received bachelor of music de 
University at the June commencement 

A new music store, The Baton, has been opened at Grand 
Avenue. The owners and managers are George F. Perley 
and Lou F. Mors 

Cornell College at Mount 
thirtieth annual music festival. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the leadership of Frederick Stock, annually 
makes this pilgrimage to the little lowa college town and 
Mr. Stock may be said never to have visited another town 
west_of the Mississippi. The soloists for the festival were 
Flofence Austral and Charles Naegele, pianist. Programs 
were given by the Cornell Oratorio Society and the Gordon 
String Quartet 

East High musical associations, under the leadership of 
J. Gilbert, participated in the state music contest held at 
Iowa City. One hundred schools participated in the music 
festival meeting in competitive events. Bands, 
girls’ and glee mixed choruses and con- 
testants were represented. | High of Des Moines was 
the only Des Moines school represented. Its s« Hoists were 
Evelyn Teander, pianist; Charles Brooks, trombone; Martha 
3urton, cello; Keith Davis, violin; Warden Van Gundy, 
baritone, and Leo Luka, tenor. 

Maxine MacMahan has been 
theory in the Hartfc = 
u ated this spring from the New York City Institute of Musi- 
cal Art and was formerly a pupil of Prof. Paul Stoye, head 
of the department of piano at Drake University 


H. K. F 


Flannery, of Des 


grees from Drake 


zans 


Vernon, Iowa, has closed its 


seventeen 


boy s clubs, solo 


ast 


teach piano and 
She was grad 


appointed to 


Conn.. schools 


Ft. Smith, Ark. 
citals have marked th 
been by local talent. The 


number of concerts and re 
most of which have 
three organ recitals by Hattie 
May Butterfield were well arranged and enthusiastically 

ived. Frances Vaughn Sabin, violinist, and a quartet, 
comprised of Fred Limberg, Marion Bell, Lindsey Whittle- 
sey and Milton Kropp, were the assisting artists in the first 
of the group; Mildred Mayo, mezzo-soprano; Virginia 
Beck, violinist, and Karl Keller, cellist, assisted in the sec 
ond, and becca Eichbaum, soprano, and William Worth 
Bailey, violinist, in the last 

Sixteen members of the orchestra of the College of the 
Ozarks appeared in concert at Central Presbyterian Church, 
under the direction of Charles Fay Brown 

A young meert at First M. E 
included numbers by Castel, reader; 
prano, and Vir oe 
Musicians of Coterie 


\ large 


spring season, 


rece 


Re 


Church, South, 
Ruth Estes, so- 


artists’ c 
(Csene 
ginia Davis, 


the Mr and other artists gave 


1sical 
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an excellent program at First M. E. Church, South. They 
were Mrs. J. E. Leming, organist; Mrs. William Chamber- 
lain, cellist; Ralph B. Jones, tenor, accompanied by Mrs. D. 
C. Smith. The first concert appearance of Albert V. 
Maurer outside of First Lutheran Church, where he is _or- 
ganist, was a feature of the evening. Others were Mrs. 
Irvin Sternberg, soprano; a_ string quartet, including 
Gretchen Youmans, Salome Meister, Gladys Krone and 
Janet Woodley, and a piano duo by Mrs. Eugene Stevenson 
and Vivian Moliere. 

An organ recital by pupils of Hattie May Butterfield, 
under sponsorship of Circle Two of First Presbyterian 
Church, was characterized by excellent direction and artistry. 

Gladys Marianne Moore, organist, made her debut as 
concert organist in a program at the Palace Theater for the 
benefit of the Jenny Lind mine disaster fund. She was as- 
sisted by Rebecca Eichbaum, soprano, and Evelyn Weinstein, 
violinist. 

The choir of the First Lutheran Church presented the 
sacred cantata, The Seven Last Words of Christ, by Dubois, 
under the skillful direction of Albert V. Maurer, organist 
and choir leader, and accompanied by Wilma Schmidt, 
pianist. Soloists were Rev. William Ludwig of Springdale, 
Mrs. A. V. Maurer and Mrs. R. A. Hach. An appreciative 
audience taxed the capacity of the church. 

The sacred cantata, The Crucifixion, by Stainer, was 
presented by the choir of St. John’s Episcopal Church under 
the direction of Elizabeth Price Coffey. Milton Kropp, 
Walter Ayers, Lindsey Whittlesey and Frank Evans), bari 
tones, and Fred Limbert and Marion Bell, tenors, sang 
principal parts. Mildred Mayo sang the introduction to the 
Processional to Calvary. Miss Butterfield, as accompanist, 
and William Worth Bailey, violinist, contributed to the 
beauty of the program. A program of pupils of Elizabeth 
Price Coffey of Southwestern Studios of Musical Art, given 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, South, under the 
auspices of Circie Three, included solos by Wilma Stone, 
Harry Roberts, Irene Richardso m, Mrs. J. K. Monroe, Lind 
sey Whittlesey, Mrs. Walter Ayers, Marion Bell, Roy 
York, Jr.. Emma Andrews, Teresa MacManus, Mildred 
Mayo, Hattie May Butterfield, Irma Kropp, Mrs. H. H 
Smith, Mrs. Beck, the Weckeneller Trio, Irene Du 
and Rebecca Eichbaum and a chorus of forty voices. 

A sacred concert by the Central Presbyterian 
choir was well received. 

Olga Tidewell, soprano, and Sibyl Callaway, pianist and 
accompanist, appeared in a program of merit at the First 
Christian Church. 

The song recital by Ralph B. Jones, tenor pupil of Mrs. 
D. C. Smith, at the First Christian Church, showed excel- 
lent musicianship and training. The De rdeyn String Quar 
tet assisted with several numbers which were well received. 

Characterized by old world charm and brilliant technic, 
Samuel Martinez, Spanish violinist, appeared in concert at 
Central Presbyterian Church. A concerto by Wieniawski, 
played with emotional interpretation, was the outstanding 
number. John Garner, Fort Smith pianist, accompanied the 
violinist well. 

Mrs. C. L. Harrington directed a program given at Cen 
tral Presbyterian Church. 

The Fort Smith Choral Club presented its premier con- 
cert at the First M. E. Church, South, to an audience that 
expressed enthusiastic appreciation. Maurice Derdeyn, con- 
ductor, and Hattie May Butterfield, accompanist, were given 
ovations when they appeared. The program was not an at- 
tempt at pretentiousness, but showed what can be done in 
group work under capable direction. Clarence Burg, pian- 
ist, gave two solo numbers, and Virginia Beck two violin 
solos. The club sang Cowen’s Bridal chorus from Rose 
Maiden, Promise (Ward French), Kreisler’s The Old Re- 
frain, Sweet and Low (Barnby), Venetian Serenade (Oley 
Speaks) and Miller’s Wooing (Fanning). 

Irma Kropp, soprano pupil of Elizabeth Price Coffey, 
gave a recital at Southwestern Studios, assisted by Karl 
Keller, cellist. Miss Kropp has a gracious manner and a 
voice of pleasing quality. She repeated her program in 
Van Buren 

Frances Vaughn Sabin, violin pupil of Mrs 
ley, gave a recital at Carnegie Library. 

Lutheran Choir, under the direction of 
gave a well arranged program in Springdale, 
repeated at the local church. 

Irene Du who was chairman for observance of 
National Music Week in Fort Smith, arranged a calendar of 
recitals which were of interest to music lovers of varied 
tastes. Y. R. E. 

Galesburg, Ill. The Commencement concert of the 
Knox Conservatory of Music was given by the senior class, 
the participants being Temple Rundle, Catherine Barclay, 
Ruth Nelson, Helen Johnson, Constance Hedge, Forrest De 
Lano, Adeline Nelson, Blanche Clark and Allan H. Simp- 
kins. W 

Lancaster, Pa. The Wolf Institute of Music, William 
A. Wolf, Mus. Doc., director, gave the annual Festival of 


3015, 


Church 


W. W. Bai- 


Albert V. Maurer, 
which they 


s0is, 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


Fails 19> F9Ze 
Music, June 19-23 inclusive, the five programs being straight 
piano recitals, Spanish Music, and works for two pianos. 
Composers of note were represented, among them George 
Liebling, MacDowell, Levitzki, Dennee, Huerter, and others 
well known in America. The Spanish program was espe- 
cially interesting, containing works for piano solo, and for 
two pianos, four hands. Two pianos in collaboration were 
heard at the closing recital, June 23, when well-known 
works by Saint-Saens, Mozart, Schubert, Arensky, Tschai- 
kowsky and others were offered; four pianists played to- 
gether in the Marche Slav and six in another number, a 
Lilliputian Parade by Ducelle. These programs, and their 
splendid performance, spoke loudly for the excellent work 
of the instructors at the Wolf Institute. 

Frank A. McCarrell has been elected president of Harris- 
burg Chapter, National Association of Organists, succeed- 
ing Violette Cassel. Dr. Wolf is an important member 
of the executive committee of this body, his wise counsel 
and influential position giving him authority. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Andres De Segurola, singer, im- 
presario and picture star, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will act as master of ceremonies at the San 
Juan testimonial to be given by the Spanish residents of Los 
Angeles, who are presenting Maestro Pedro San Juan, 
Spanish conductor, as a one night gift to the Bowl season. 

Abby DeAvirett, pianist, opened his studio for the sum- 
mer season on July 10. 

The Los Angeles College of Music and Arts has opened 
its doors as a part of the University of the West, in the 
Southern California Music Company Building. On its staff 
are: Dr. Arthur Friedheim, lecturer and pianist; Max Don- 
os and Leon Goldwasser, violinists; Adele Lauth, Marie 

Gerdes, and Homer Grun, pianists; Ragna Linne, John 

Claire Monteith, voice ; Herbert Riley, cellist; Ernest Doug- 
las, organist; Gertrude Ross, composition ; ‘Ingram Fritch 
and Dorothy Salisbury, drama and public speaking; Adel- 
tha Carter, teacher’s course, and Jessi Wybro, scenario, short 
story and lecture writing. 

Paolo Gallico is conducting his fifth summer class in 
Los Angeles. 

The Smallman A Cappella Choir has been engaged to open 
the Redlands California Bowl Season this summer. 

Albert Ruff lectured at the Zoellner Conservatory on the 
difference between voice placing and voice setting. 

The following schedule of conductors will prevail at the 
Bowl this season: Albert Coates, Pedro San Juan, Bern- 
ardino Molinari, Alfredo Casella, Percy Grainger, Pietro 
Cimini (with Grainger as piano soloist), Henri Verbrugghen 
(conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra), and 
Eugene Goossens. 

William Thorner, of New York, who is to conduct a 
master class in Los Angeles this summer, has arrived, and 
a large list of prominent singers anxious to take advantage 
of this vocal authority’s class in this city has already reg- 
istered with L. E. Behymer. 

Sigismond Stojowski, pianist, has opened his usual sum- 
mer piano class. 

The Southern California Organists presented their spring 
program at the Glendale Alexandria Theater. 

Howard Coombs, young pianist, made his debut at 
Artland Club with an excellently executed program 

Dedicated to the American Indian, the Ramona Village 
Theater will be built at a cost of $500,000 on Washington 

3oulevard. Among the prominent people back of it are 
Charles Wakefield Cadman and L. E. Behymer. 

The University of Southern California has received a 
$66,500 endowment from Esther Nelson of Los Angeles to 
establish a chair of Music Theory, in memory of Carolyn 
Alchin, 

Edith Knox of Los Angeles has won a Juilliard piano 
scholarship. 

The United a Singers of the Pacific Coast held a 
convention in Los Angeles from June 21 to 26 inclusive. A 
feature of the cc avveaaion was a concert at the Shrine Audi- 
torium in which 600 singers took part. 

Everard Stovall won the prize piano, which is offered 
every year by the Fitzgerald Music Company, in the finals 
which were held at the Philharmonic Auditorium. 

Charles C. Draa, president of the Los Angeles Teachers’ 
Association, left to receive the degree of Doctor of Music 
to be conferred on him by his alma mater, Adrian College, 
at Adrian, Mich. 

Marguerite Matzenauer will appear on the Behymer art- 
ist course next season. 

Maestro Cimini announces that twenty-eight minor roles 
will be taken by local singers from the chorus in the Civic 
Opera season this fall. 

The Junior Orchestra, composed of 244 selected players 
from the various school orchestras, packed the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium when it gave its annual concert 

The International Music Pageant, staged at the Ambas- 
sador Auditorium by the local Music Trades Association, 
was a scene of splendor. It is expected that it will be re- 
sponsible for the establishment of many factories for the 
manufacture of musical instruments in Los Angeles. 
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A Survey of Consumer Reaction to 
Comparative Price Advertising 


Do people really believe advertisements that an- 
nounce a drastic cut in prices? Do they believe that 
the sale price is really lower than the regular price 
formerly charged for the sales article? Or do they 
believe the whole thing is merely another method of 
attracting attention? Or on the other hand do they 
consider that it is a mark of discredit for the institu- 
tion employing such methods ? 

These and other questions were the subject of a 
recent investigation of the Better Business Bureau 
of Boston. Through the use of a questionnaire, 
this body determined to find out as far as possible the 
consumer reaction to comparative price advertising. 
It was thought that Boston offered an especially fer- 
tile field for such investigation since most of the 
retail interests in that city are of the conservative 
element, not overly given to the use of “gyp” meth- 
ods. There would be little doubt as to the public 
reaction in other cities where the public has been 
fooled too often by discovering that the so-called bar- 
gains did not represent any great saving. 

There were many curious things discovered as a 
result of the questionnaire. Inconclusive as they may 
be, as representing only a very limited portion of the 
consuming public in Boston, the results were illum- 
inating. This is especially so since it is believed that 
this is the first time that any such endeavor was ever 
made. 

The first discovery made was that the reputation 
of the store was an important factor in securing 
credence for the advertisement. In the case of an 
institution not given to the practise, it was found 
that the figures were: generally accepted as accurate. 

It was also found that the prospective buyer 
usually looks behind the figures for the reason. Per- 
manent markdowns and clearance sales, for exam- 
ple, were accepted as valid reasons. Markdowns on 
standard goods, with established prices, are also ac- 
cepted without questioning. Other reasons based 
on peculiar conditions within the store are also likely 
to be accepted. 

However, it was found that the initial reaction to 
comparative prices was disbelief and suspicion. 
Many of those answering the questionnaire had at 
some time or other responded to similar advertise- 
ments, only to find that the goods on sale had been 
“sold out.” Another general impression created 
was that the original price was too great, and that the 
former profit on the article must have been enor- 
mous. In other words the public does not believe 
in “something for nothing.” They decline to believe 
that the retailer is not making a considerable margin 
of profit even at the mark-down price. It is also 
suspected that regular priced merchandise is mixed 
with special purchases unfairly. It is suspected that 
merchandise is marked up to anticipate the mark 
down. 

The piano business, in common with all other lines, 
has suffered from occasional flurries of Was-Now 
advertising. One does not have to go very far back 
in piano history to find a large percentage of the 
trade utilizing this form @f publicity. The better 
elements in the trade have largely stayed aloof from 
such means, but there is only a very small percentage 
that can truthfully lay claim to having never issued 
such advertising. Today the use of comparative 
price advertising is not perhaps as common, although 
there is plenty of evidence to point to the fact that 
it has by no means been discontinued. 

It has been taken for granted in advertising of 
this sort that the public is largely composed of 
Henry Dubbs and Mrs. Dubbs. Barnum’s old war 
cry, “There is a sucker born every minute,” seems 
to have been adopted by many of the less scrupulous 
retail interests. It seems to have been an accepted 
maxim in retail advertising, at least it has been 
formerly taken for granted, that a large percentage 
of the public has implicit faith in bargain sales. 
Little or no attempt has been made to ascertain 
whether these advertisements were actually getting 
the results planned for. The only real analysis was 


the test of time. It is known generally that houses 
habitually resorting to “fake” advertising succeed 
only for a period, after which none of their state- 
ments are accepted as accurate, and the company 
goes out of business. However, the immediate re- 
turns seem so tempting that some concerns seem 
to have forgotten even this cardinal principle. 

In the Boston survey, there were a number of 
lines investigated, such as jewelry, fur, furniture, 
musical instruments, radios, tires and accessories, 
millinery, men’s wear, shoes, and groceries. The peo- 
ple selected for the questionnaire were asked whether 
they believed a comparative price statement when 
applied to each of these commodities. The answers 
were carefully codified and percentages established. 
It was found that groceries have the best record, that 
is, that more people believed in comparative adver- 
tising of groceries than in any other commodity. 
This is due naturally to the fact that prices are more 
or less standard, so that the housewife has an imme- 
diate check-up on any advertising. Jewelry had the 
poorest percentage. In the case of the groceries, 70 
per cent. of those answering believed that compara- 
tive prices were generally to be relied upon. The 
remaining 30 per cent. did not. In the case of jew- 
elry, only 15 per cent. manifested any faith in com- 
parative prices on jewelry, while 85 per cent. did not. 

Apparently, in the case of musical instruments, 
sufficient bait advertising has been indulged in in 
Boston to destroy most of the efficacy of Was-Now 
advertising. Only 30 per cent. answered “Yes” to 
the question, “Do you generally believe comparative 
price statements when applied to musical instru- 
ments?’ Seventy per cent. answered “No.” Radio 

yas not in a much better position, only 33 per cent. 
giving an affirmative answer, while 67 per cent. an- 
swered in the negative. In other words, there was 
less faith in the comparative advertising of musical 


Ly 


4 
instruments than in any other commodity, with bhe 
exception of jewelry, furs, and furniture. It has 
a poorer reputation than any of the articles listed 
above. 

This is a rather serious state of affairs, and some- 
thing that the piano advertiser would do well to con- 
sider in preparing his newspaper spreads, Accurd- 
ing to the tentative figures established by the Better 
Business Bureau of Boston, only three people ‘out 
of every ten who read a piano advertisement con- 
taining comparative prices as its chief selling appeal 
have any faith in its veracity. These three pedple 
in every ten do not by any means represent pros- 
pects. They may, however, be considered as the 
potential prospects, since there is at least an inclina- 
tion to the belief that a bargain was offered ; whether 
they are in a position to buy a piano or even to want 
one is, of course, another matter. 

However, 70 per cent. of the potential field is 
absolutely shut out by comparative price statements. 
For every person who is inclined to believe, there 
are more than two who are definitely convinced that 
the prices advertised are exaggerated, misleading, or 
false. Judging from the entire questionnaire of com- 
parative price advertising, the following percentages 
were ascertained: 6 per cent. stated that they be- 
lieved that the prices given were generally truthful; 
45 per cent. that they were usually exaggerated } 37 
per cent. that they were deliberately misleading ; knd 
11 per cent. that they were false. 

Perhaps a clearer picture of this situation can be 
gained by some of the comments which were as 
follows: 

False, for they have a special meaning to seller entirely 
different to buyer. 

About 50 per cent truthful and 50 per cent exaggertted. 

Misleading, to say the least. i 
_ I fail to see how they can afford these generous refluc- 
tions. 

Truthful as to clearance and bankrupt stocks and in 
keeping goods moving during dull seasons, otherwise ex- 
aggerated. 

Comparative price statements are often a guide to bona 
fide markdown sales. 

Depends entirely upon the standing and reputation of 
the firm doing the advertising. 

(Continued on page 32) 





A Beautiful Example of Modern Piano Art 


One of the outstanding fea- 
tures among the exhibits at 
the International Music Pag- 
eant and Festival, at Los An- 
geles, was an exhibit by 
Barker Brothers, featuring the 
Vose piano. The Vose is one 
of the old name makes in the 
piano business that has held to 
a consistent excellence in tone, 
appearance, and workmanship 
throughout the many years 
that it has been manufactured. 
One of the latest products of 
that factory is shown in the 
cut accompanying this article. 
It is a Florentine art style 
piano, hand painted by Boston 
artists, making a colorful bit 
of decoration for the artistic 
home, retaining those salient 
features of quality character- 
istic of the Vose. Other Vose 
pianos shown in this exhibit 
were a number of other period 
models. These new products 
of the Vose factory show the 
tendency of that institution to 
keep abreast of the most mod- 
ern movements in art and dec- 
orations. During the course 
of the Los Angeles Pageant, 
these beautiful Vose pianos at- 
tracted considerable attention 
from the thousands daily 
thronging the spacious “City of Music.” 


3arker Brothers, who displayed the pianos at the pageant, were 


the recipients of many inquiries concerning these instruments. One has only to investigate the sonority 
and smoothness of tone of a Vose piano, and to reflect upon the many years of service that such an instru- 
ment gives, to understand the full meaning of the Vose slogan, “We challenge comparison.” 
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j 4 A N DB S (Continued from page 31) took time to act as general manager for a concert, under 


Seventy-five per cent meant to mislead. the auspices of the L. D. S. Church. The Hazelton Welte- 
We pay no attention to advertising of any houses ex- Mignon and the Artists were furnished by the Concord 


Americas Finest Instruments cept those we have learned to consider reliable. Piano Co., and the reproducing Hazelton piano did the 


Sometimes in clearance sales you get as they represent. lion’s share of the work in the long and interesting pro- 


oinee aye Depends on the firm advertising. gram. 








Depends on the store. 


All exaggerated and therefore misleading, and the great New Dealer Appointments 


majority false. § 
CH AS. M. STI EFF Nc. _ The public before considering comparative price adver- by American Piano Co. 
STIEFF HALL tising should know the reputation as to honesty of the parties fos ; : , 

- advertising. The American Piano Company has announced a 
_ BALTIMORE, MD. Helpful when advertised by reputable stores. supplementary list of dealer appointments who are 


. _ Value of statement depends upon established reputation to carry the full American line including the Mason 
j—___________O__ A _ of advertiser. d ae 


Varying according to the stores advertising. & Hamlin, Knabe, Chickering, and the Ampico. The 
Often false, usually exaggerated, and sometimes true new dealer representatives, as given out by the com- 


according to firms advertising. f pany, are as follows: 
My confidence in its truthfulness depends entirely on 4 
the firm doing the advertising. Arkadelphia Music Co., Arkadelphia, Ark. 
, Original price often exaggerated, often cleverly worded. R. C. Bollinger Music Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Truthful if I have confidence in the store itself, other- Heinemann Dry Goods Co., Jonesboro, Ark. 
a wise I consider them exaggerated or false. Don C. Preston, Bakersfield, Cal. 


Those I read I feel are truthful, but as a whole others Hockett-Cowan Music Co., Fresno, Cal 
GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS are exaggerated. Ellas Marx Music Co., Sacramento, Cal. 


PLAYER and REPRODUCING PIANOS Sometimes truthful, sometimes misleading, depending on McNeil & Co., Stockton, Cal. 


the store. Colorado Springs Music Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Interesting and help decide buying at once. D. Z. Phillips Music Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
‘a : ‘ Heim’s Music Store, Danbury, Conn. 
It is interesting to note that this survey checks P. H. Durden, Athens, Ga. 


° up with similar investigations made in other cities. ee gp le Ga. ‘tle. G 
. 7 tarc Tange Q, It seems to indicate that the public has very definitely fo Se re On Ca = 


A : wir been educated by the long repetition of unfair meth- Sampson Music House, Boise, Idaho. 
Executive Offices: Chicago. Illinois ods of advertising prices to believe that most of Knapp Piano Co., Belleville, III. 
such statements are not to be accepted as trust- J. S. Lamb Piano Co., Cairo, Ill. 


¥ eee Emerson Piano House, Decatur, Ill. 
worthy. It should be more than a mere indication Lloyd L. Parker Co., Harrisburg, Ii! 


UPRIGHT PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS to music dealers that the use of comparative prices Harding & Miller Music Co., Evansville, Ind. 
BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS in advertising is of extremely limited value, and even Harry Aschenbach, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


ea ns ok ‘eiaaeae sad . Butler Music Co., Marion, Ind. 
OFFER BETTER QUALITY this is likely to prove a boomerang through the Jensen Brothers, Terre Haute, Ind. 


accumulated weight of public distrust. Cooper & West Furn. & Carpet Co., Shenandoah, Iowa. 


B R I N K E R H O F F i J. by ening nin arg Maer Baxter Springs, Kans. 
f * The Pioneer Hardware & Music Co., Burlington, Kans. 
Concord Piano Co. in New Store J. H. Bell Music Co., Lawrence, Kans. 
oe di. . a ; Saunders Music Co., Ottawa, Kans. 
PIANO COMPANY The Concord Piano Co. of San Francisco has taken a : F ig Dene neat hae de . , ; 
5-year lease in the new Marian Building, for the greater a Valley Music & Machine Co., Harlan, Ky. 
711 MILWAUKEE AVE. part of the second floor. George Braun, general manager Pinous & Murphy, Inc., Alexandria, |.a. 
of the Company, is much pleased with their new location Rice & Tyler, Bangor, Me. 
CHICAGO which is on Market street, near the Civic Center. Mr. % - es Houlton, Me. M 
GRAND PIANOS —— REPRODUCING GRANDS Braun believes in bringing reproducing pianos to the at- Rumford Furniture Co., Rumford, Me. 


tention of the musical public, as often as possible. Even A egy Be Rg. geicen’ ty rg 
*ha : c 4 ywell, Mass. 


Dupuis Piano Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

L. B. Corton Music Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Chas. E. Roat Music Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Meyer Music Store, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Beerman’s Music House, Muskegon, Mich. 

W. J. Davis Music House, Saginaw, Mich. 
Sandon-Anderson Music Co., Mankato, Minn. 
Bach Music Co., Rochester, Minn. 


bd William M. Hardt, Winona, Minn. 
Ww a ls t e _ t A. Gressett Music Co., Meridian, Miss. 
Taylor Music Co., Columbia, Mo. 
Eshelman’s Music Shop, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Orton Bros., Butte, Mont. 


Dickinson Piano Co., Missoula, Mont. 


@ € a 1 ’ 
Becker Music House, Grand Island, Neb. 
Llano nuts William H. Avery, Concord, N. H. 
Dodge & Gardner, Littleton, N. H. 
W. L. Nutting, Inc., Nashua, N. H. 
: Altenburg Piano House, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Piano finishes, like nearly everything else in the artistic and tee mie A i LL exsenil “9 J, 
commercial worlds, have undergone many changes and im- Fowler Piano Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
A; : a 3 ; Henry S. Hornbeck & Son,.Hampton Bays, L. I. 
provements with the rapid increase of new discoveries. Luger Furniture Co., Fargo, N. D. 


ee See _ z Dene Berta . Carrie B. Glass, Coshocton, Ohio. 
Mawalac is the product of intensive research and long experi Gusmkt i tte, tution Olio 


ence in lacquer making that has banished the troubles that ee, See eee ee 
3 : s . ‘ ainwright Music Co., Marietta, Ohio. 
piano finishes in the past have been heir to. Pianos finished The Sidle Co, Van Wert, Ohio. 
; ; ; stan : Hoffman Music Co., Miami, Okla. 
with Mawalac retain their original beauty and luster indefi- Korb Music Co., Muskogee, Okla. 
J ’ Okmulgee Furniture Co., Okmulgee, Okla. 
nitely. Raymond Stotler, Tulsa, Okla. 
: ; Adler Music Co., Baker, Ore. 
To Manufacturers: Our representatives are experts in the Seth Laraway, Eugene, Ore. 
application of lacquer finishes. They will gladly cooperate tic io oe 
to help you avoid untried methods and costly experimenting. George C. Will, Salem, Ore. 
C. Luther Lowe, DuBois, Pa. 
Ben Reynolds & Co., Washington, Pa. 
Landon-Gleckner Music @o., Williamsport, Pa. 
Marchant Music Co., Inc., Orangeburg, S. C. 


Sterchi Bros. & Fowler, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sterchi Bros., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hall Musie Co., Abilene, Tex. 

Panhandle Music Co., Amarillo, Tex. 


Lee & Lindly Music Co., Waco, Tex. 
Glen Bros.-Roberts Piano Co., Ogden, Utah. 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 7 Ne Ba 
Jor Pianos and Fine Furniture Kinney Bros, & Sipprell, Everett, Wash. 
Bendix Music Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 
Irving Zuelke, Appleton, Wis. 


Maas & Waldstein Company Badger Music Shop, Fond-du-lac, Wis. 
E 





























Write us for our Attractive Propositions 


while he was busy moving into his new upstairs store, he 












































Wilson Music Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Manufacturers of L Lacq ls and Surfacers August Zohlen, Sheboygan, Wis. 
. Honolulu Music Co., Honolulu, T. H. 
Plant, 438 Riverside ° ' Avenue, Newark, N. J. sapanlins 


Chicago Office and Warehouse Los Angeles Office and Warehouse W. A. Linquist Adds Pianos 
1115 W. Washington Blvd. 1212 Venice Blvd. William A. Linquist, band instrument dealer, of St. Paul, 
a Minn., has added a piano department. It is known that he 
will carry the Brinkerhoff. The other pianos have not yct 
been announced. 
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The Music Dealer's 
Real Competitor 


[The following is part of a speech made at the 
last convention of the Western Music and Radio 
Trades Association, held at Los Angeles. The 
speaker was R. E. Smiley of the Atwater-Kent or- 
ganization. In it are many valuable merchandising 
suggestions for the music dealer. It was reported 
in part at the time of the meeting, but in view of its 
undoubted value the MusicAL CourRIER ts giving 
it greater prominence in hope that many dealers will 
find in it something of real value to them in their 
business operations —The Editor.| 


In the final analysis there does not seem to be much doubt 
that our competition comes from other industries. Once 
upon a time radio may have been a competitor of what was 
then known as a phonograph, and if it has been responsible 
for the producing of what we know now as a phonograph, 
it has been a blessing in disguise for there is no comparison 
between what was known as a phonograph several years 
ago as compared with the splendid reproducers of music that 
we have today. If the radio and the phonograph were 
once competitors, that condition no longer exists, and today 
any broad-minded merchant can see radio going hand in 
hand with the phonograph ;—the phonograph giving perma- 
nently recorded music, the radio giving the current music 
and concerts. 

Unfortunately there are too many men in the music busi- 
ness who still look upon radio as an unwelcome intruder 
and as long as this idea persists you cannot hope to achieve 
maximum results with it. While this condition is not 
general, yet here and there it crops up with a result that 
one cannot help but feel there still must be a considerable 
under-current of thought in this direction. 

Not very long ago I was talking with a music merchant 
who is well known throughout the East and he told me that 
he could not successfully run his radio-phonograph depart- 
ment under the management of the phonograph department, 
or vice versa, and that it was necessary for him to have 
separate men in each department. This was quite interesting 
to me and I decided to learn more about it. I found on 
investigation that his phonograph manager still harbored 
the thought that radio was a competitor, and of course, as 
long as he felt this way would not give radio the attention 
it merited. I have found conditions similar to this in several 
Pacific coast stores. If our competition is the other industry 


THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 











Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 
Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys, 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER - PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 
M. SCHULZ CO. 

Est. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue 
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we cannot afford to tolerate any lack of interest or hostility 
within our own establishment. After the average American 
family has purchased food, clothing and housing, it has a 
limited amount of money left to spend, for other things. 
They cannot say that they will buy anything that they 
might desire, but they must select or be sold one of possibly 
a half dozen things that they desire. Thus, they may decide 
or be influenced to buy a new automobile, as against a new 
suite of furniture, an oil burner or one of the expensive 
radio-phonograph combinations. 


Our other competition find it quite advantageous to employ 
outside salesmen and while here and there we find some 
people opposing it, yet as a whole it has proven quite suc- 
cessful and a considerable volume of business is being done 
that way. It does not seem to me that we can sit at a meet- 
ing and say we will or will not employ this method of 
securing sales, but we must be guided by our competition, 
just as they, in many instances, must be guided by what we 
do. I do not believe that the general proposition of out- 
side solicitation is wrong, but I think in many instances our 
meray, sg need some correction. Last year in talking with a 
man in San Francisco he made the statement that it required 
more real ability to operate an outside crew successfully 
than it did to operate the store. I cannot vouch for the cor- 
rectness of this statement, but I do know there is a lot 
more to outside selling than merely hiring a bunch of men 
and turning them loose, without much direction or. super- 
vision, on a straight commission basis. One of the most 
successful operators that I know pays his outside men a 
salary and bonus, and his results have been so excellent that 
he says he will never again return to straight commission. 

Let us lock for a moment at some of the other methods 
our competition employ in the sale of their merchandise. [I 
do not know accurately, but I would hazard a guess that 
each week ten to fifteen pieces of direct mail reach us. In 
the past six months, if my recollection serves me correctly, 
I have received two pieces on radio and one piece on phono- 
graphs, yet countless pieces of automobile, washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, yes,—even metal weather stripping, and 
porch enclosure literature having reached me. We cannot 
sit by idly and with a wave of a hand say that all of this 
goes into the waste paper basket, for such is not the case. 
The constant hammering of these messages is not without 
effect, and already the desire to purchase one or two of these 
items has been created, and that you will admit is going a 
long way toward making a sale. When you look into the 
average home and notice some of the antiquated phono- 
graphs and radio sets they are using, and then think of the 
remarkable replacement market that exists, it causes one to 
sit up and ask how aggressive are we in our selling? We 
are being circularized by almost every product you can think 
of—yes and even the grocery store tells me each week what 
they have on sale, and yet with it all, not a single urge to 
buy a phonograph or a radio set. The other competitior ‘s 
doing it regularly and aggressively, yet we sit by smugly 
self-satisfied, priding -ourselves on being keen merchan- 
disers. 

It is high time for us to realize that this other competi- 
tion is making serious inroads on business which rightfully 
belongs to us. 

Are you making it easy to buy? The other competition 
is. I have just picked up the morning’s newspaper. In 
glancing through it, what do I find? $1 will put a sewing 
machine in my house,—$5 will put this washing machine in, 
$10 will put this radio in my home,—and I can buy a $150 
dining room set for $2 down and $8 a week and so on. 
Possibly, I may find that after I am in the store that I will 
have some difficulty in buying on the terms as advertised, 
and while I do not recommend bait advertising, yet the fact 
remains that some people will be lured to these stores. Too 
many radio merchants whom I have contacted, have boasted 
of the high initial down payment they have secured and 
also of the high cash sales they have made. It is nice to 
make a big cash sale, but the trend of American buying is 
more and more toward extended payments. Recently the 
head of a finance company showed me the amount of their 
total purchase of radio paper, I expressed surprise at the 
smallness of the amount, but I was even more surprised 
when he replied that the average radio merchant had not 
encountered the necessity of making a greater use of de- 
ferred payments. Observation leads one to believe that our 
other competition is not waiting for the necessity, but have 
gone out aggressively and have offered every inducement 
possible with the facilities at their demand. One radio 
manufacturer realizing the need for a broader and more 
efficient finance plan, has recently made arrangements 
whereby any dealer handling his line, who cares to, will 
find his problem of financing sales practically solved. 

The matter of demonstration comes to mind. With a few 
minutes of phoning I could have half a dozen different 
specialties on their way to my house for a demonstration, 
and yet a recent survey of some 400 dealers shows that over 
50 per cent. will do no home demonstrating except when the 
sale is practically assured, and as a last resort. A radio in 
the home, on demonstration, is 75 per cent sold, and yet hun 
dreds of dealers throughout the country make it hard to 
have demonstrations in the home, while the other competi- 
tion is making it as easy as possible. 

Industry against industry—our industry selling music, 
happiness and entertainment, pitted against almost every 
industry which contacts the home. And what can happen 
to a divided industry is best illustrated by calling to your 
attention the situation which existed last fall in the radio 
business. Where on one side, we had certain manufacturers 
offering AC sets, and on the other hand manufacturers who, 
believing that AC sets were too far from perfection to place 
their name on them, told the public that after all the battery 
operated set was the dependable set for the home. Now 
that condition has passed, and thousands of people who have 
been waiting for the OK of the entire industry, are ready 
to buy, or willing to be sold. As evidence of this, one 
prominent manufacturer who introduced a perfected AC 
receiver, around the first of this year, has produced and 
sold over 200,000 receivers, breaking tradition and upsetting 
the old theory that when the snow leaves the ground there 
is no radio business to be had. 


Where to Buy 








ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co. 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 








ACTIONS 





A. C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers of 
the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value for the 
money. Castleton, N. Y. 





BILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, 
century piano action, manufactured by 
Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 


the twentieth 
the A. C. Cheney 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York. 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





A. C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for five 
years. Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 








BASS STRINGS 





“~ 


teinwarth 
the 
388 Second 


KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386- 
Avenue, New York. 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLOT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. 








PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. 
amma molded Grand and Upright Piano 
Ss. 


Manufacturers 
plates. Racine, 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high- tg piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mick 








SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





- 


MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, oe oR 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 22 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


manu- 
Drop 
and Pump 
Opera Place, 








STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., 
Stains, Fillers, "French Varnishes, Brushes, 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, 


New York. 
Shellacs, Cheese 
Polishing Oils. 








MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Ma 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer sc raping machines, variety mould- 
mes “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mo#- 
iser. } 








MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INGC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for és Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolle 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both cgmeatio trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. 








PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialt 27 
213 Past 19th St., New York. Se ee 
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Obituary 


Ernest Urchs 

Ernest Urchs, for many years director of the con- 
certs and artists bureau of the wholesale depart- 
ment of Steinway & Sons, died at his home at 320 
West 87th Street, that city, on Thursday, July 12, 
at the age of sixty-four. The cause of his death 
was enlargement of the heart. He had not been in 
the best of health for some time back, but it was 
only about six months ago that his illness took a 
serious turn and compelled his absenting himself 
from his duties. His work during his enforced 
absence was carried on by his assistant, Roman de 
Majewski. 

Mr. Urchs first joined Steinway & Sons in 1891, 
some thirty-eight years ago, and by dint of hard 
work, elevated himself to the position of importance 
he held at the time of his death. His duties were 
varied and numerous, and his business contacts for 
the company, both among artists and dealers, equally 
so. His duties not only took him to all parts of the 
United States, but to Europe, South America, Can 
ada and Mexico: He was internationally known as 
a prominent musical figure. 

He was affiliated with nearly every important na 
tional and international movement for the advance 
ment of music and at the time of his death was pres- 
ident of the MacDowell Memorial Association. He 
was also a member of the Lotos Club and the Chicago 
Athletic Club. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Emma Urchs, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Edgar M. Pope. 

Funeral services were held at his late home on 
Saturday morning, July 14, at which many prom- 
inent figures in-the musical and piano worlds were 
present. Innumerable telegrams, letters, and mes 
sages of condolence were sent both to his widow and 
to Steinway & Sons from his many friends. Inter 


ment was private. 


Miss Lillie A. Wulsin 

Miss Lillie A. Wulsin, aunt of Lucien Wulsin, president 
of the Baldwin Piano Company, died at her home in Dear 
born, Michigan, on July She was seventy-two years of 
age. Miss Wulsin was very active in musical circles in 
Dearborn, having, many years ago, founded the St. Cecilia 
Club in that city later developed into the Matinee 
Musical Club 


which 


John J. Moser 


John J. Moser,- well known music dealer of Conshohocken, 
Pa., died recently in that city after an illness of some 
months’ duration. He was forty-two years old. 


al . 
Henry Dreher Sells Business 
Following the announcement of his proposed retirement 
from the piano business, Henry Dreher has announced the 
sale of his interests in the Dreher Piano Company, of Cleve 


land, to Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, the purchasing price said 
to be $750,000. The sale was made as of July 11. R. E. 
Gorham, president of Lyon & Healy, stated that the store 
will be enlarged and remodeled and considerable additions 
made to the stock, and be reopened for business Septem- 
ber 1. Harry R. Valentine, for many years associated with 
the Dreher business, will be in charge as manager. The 
prolonged illness of Mr. Dreher is given as the reason for 
this transaction. 


George W. Allen Resigns 

George W. Allen, president of the Milton Piano Company, 
New York, has announced that he will terminate his con- 
nections with that organization as of July 31, to accept a 
position with the Janssen Pianc Company,.also of New 
York. Mr. Allen has been with the Milton Piano Company 
for the past fourteen years, the last eight of which he has 
held the office of president. Mr. Allen will take a short 
vacation before taking up his duties with the Janssen 
organization. 


More Space for Columbia 


The Columbia Phonograph Company has announced that 
the space devoted to the executive offices of the company 
in the Headquarters Building, at 1819 Broadway, has been 
considerably increased. Five entire floors have been added. 
Considerable additions have also been made to the space oc- 
cupied by the New York Branch of the company, at 121 
West 20th Street, also to the recording studios on Union 
Square. 


Find Piano Classes Pay 


In San Francisco, piano schools are now operated by: 
Kohler & Chase, the Wurlitzer Co., the Heine Piano Co., 
the H. C. Hanson Music House and the Concord Piano 
Co. As all report interest, it looks as if there ought to 
be quite a revival of piano playing in the city by the Golden 
Gate. Already there seems to be some revival in piano 
sales. 


P.T. Clay Takes Personal Travelogue 

While in the Canal Zone and in New York, P. T. Clay, 
president of Sherman, Clay & Co. made good use of the 
moving picture camera that accompanied him on his travels. 
On his return to San Francisco from Los Angeles, Mr. 
Clay projected some of the pictures he had taken, to the 
great interest of members of the organization. 


Alford & Fryar Expansion 
The Alford & Fryar Piano Company, Canton, Ohio, has 
added considerable space. The adjoining building, which 
they took over some time ago, is being remodeled, and when 
completed it will make the Alford & Fryar Piano Company 
one of the largest and most up to date piano houses in that 
section of the country. 


Moves to New Quarters 
The State Music Company, Mansfield, Ohio, is now located 
in its new quarters in the Van Ness Building. The Hazel- 
ton Bros. piano is carried as a leader, the Behr Bros. and 
other pianos completing the line. The firm is headed by 
Miss Isabelle Van Ness, who is both president and treasurer 
of the company. 


R. P. Hunt Opens Music Store 


Robert P. Hunt has opened a new music store in Corydon, 
Iowa, in the building formerly occupied by the Wayne 
County Bank 
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A.C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION 
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Manufacturers of the 


A. C. Cheney Piano Action 
A. C. Cheney Player Piano 
Billings Angle Rail Piano Action 





The complete Piano and Player line of 
Actions 





Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 








The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - . Ohio, U. S. A. 














Piano Service 
1719-21 MoONDAMIN AVE 


Get Morefor Your 


Used Pianos 


General key repairing. Extra 
heavy beveled Dupont ivorine 
composition tops will increase 
sale of used pianos. Ivory 
key-boards sanded, polished, 
& z reglued. Write for our com- 
j Wille plete price-list. Satisfaction 
MULL guaranteed. Prompt service. 
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Why the 
Wessell, cNickel & Gross 
CAction Is the Finest 
in the World 


(@ A) FTER studying over the relationship as between mechanical methods 
.| and the utilizing and combining hand work in the making of piano 
actions, we must accept that the mechanical ways and means will 
assist in the movement, in the making accurate those parts that 
must be made accurate or spoil the whole action, and that this 
accuracy must be followed up by manual work that is costly, for the reason 
that only workmen of intelligence and experience can be depended upon to 
treat the delicate units with understanding. There are men in the Wesseil, 
Nickel & Gross factory who have worked at these actions for half a century, 
and they lead the younger minds into the intricacies that are not followed 
in one line. 

The differences in the makes of pianos create a difficult problem in 
measurements; these must be exact, each different action must be of the 
same ultimate quality as to touch and control, and here comes the real 
scientific work laid out by the piano makers themselves. The work of 
building an action is really great when we compare the difficulties that are 
presented, for the Wessell, Nickel & Gross action is a real thing, a tried 
piece of mechanism, something that has given its message through the 
hands of many a great musician of the world. Yet to maintain this standard 
with these many intricate changes to meet the demands of different piano 
makers with different sizes as to their pianos, who can draw a scale or copy 
one, requires a wonderful element of patience together with the meeting 
of competition that is the result of copying—and failing on the part of those 
who give little attention to the brain rights of others. 

To one who has gone through the great plant and summed up his 
observations it may be said that 25 per cent. of the work on a Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross action is mechanical and 75 per cent. manual. 





from an Editorial. 


eManufactured in eNew York 
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